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7: tne NELSON ALGREN, author of 
IGHT Man With The Golden Arm, as he ap- 

; pears on the jacket of his new book, 
A Walk On The Wild Side. In the inter- 
view on page 13, Algren talks frankly 







about the way he writes his books. 











































































If you think J ‘‘toot my own horn” in this corner 
every month, just listen to the joyful noise our clients 
make. Here are a few excerpts from the hundreds of 
testimonials in our files: 


Professional Standing: “I wanted to be very sure of 
you and your agency as regards success, reputation and 
reliability, before committing myself. I’m happy to 
say that you stand in good stead with everybody.” 
J. M. P. “Getting a very complimentary D & B report 
on you was simple. They consider you one of the 
very best.” J. S. “Thank you for talking with my 
friends. The result was a definitely good report of 
your personality: reliable, active and energetic.” A. F. 








Appraisals: “You have a way of making the novice 
actually see just what is wrong with his story.” 
L. M. N. “I am astonished at the thorough job you 
have done, believe me. What work and concentration 
a task like that represents! ‘“H. F. S. “One can read 
a hundred books on writing but not until an expert 
points out mistakes in a personal creation of one’s 
own can there be real understanding.’ M. M. Agent- 





ing: “I have discontinued the services of three other 

agents to give Wilson an exclusive on my output. And I did this after thorough investigation 
followed by personal trials of his work. Basically, I find him honest, plus which I find that 
his leg work measures up to his belief in a piece he accepts for marketing. He is not lazy. 
Send him something salable and he will sell it or wear it and all potential buyers out trying. 
And to me his revision and editing judgment are equal to any and surpass most who make 
much greater claims. Yes, I can sincerely recommend Lambert Wilson as capable of ful- 
filling every claim he makes; also tnat he does all within his power to advance the interests 
of his string of writers.” W. B. ‘“‘You have been the most cooperative of any agency I've 


worked with.” W. K. A 


Revision and Editing: “I've seen a lot of copy edited in the past 30 years but darned if 
I’ve ever seen anything so positive, precise and complete in a single operation.” S. J. T. “The 
entire session of our Writer's Guild was devoted to the study of your revisions of my manu- 
script, and we all agreed that it was the most profitable meeting we had ever had.” E. W. C. 
“Thanks for the superb job of editing. I needed exactly what you supplied so deftly and so 
marvelously. Not a word, thought or situation of which I was genuinely proud did you 
alter or excise, and every such that was meaningless or jarring you have painlessly and 
skilfully done away with. Thanks profoundly.” A. W. “It seems you have the happy 
faculty of being able to make these jumbled creations sparkle with a few scratches of tne 


pen.” J. L. H 


Sales: “You have shown unusual persistence and faith in handling the manuscript and I 
am grateful for vour interest and efforts. I cannot express my full gratitude to you, for 
you have plugged it since the beginning and never faltered in your confidence. Except for 
you, the book would never have made the grade.” F. D. “I am pleased with every phase of 
the sale and I especially like the personal interest and encouragement you give to a write7.” 
W. H. K. “This is my first attempt to publish and he (L. W.) has held my hand all the 
way. He has asked, advised, corrected and suggested in such a painless and charming way 
that by now I hardly realize just what a natural chump I am.” R. B. 

All these writers—full of a natural mixture of skepticism and hope—read my ad and 
submitted their manuscripts and writing problems to me, telling me their interests and 
something of their background, so that we could work together to our mutual interest. Why 


don't you do the same? 


Rates: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $7.50 and 
¢10.00 for half-hour and hour teleplays; $15.00 for books. These fees cover all costs of the 
reading, evaluation and agenting of your work. Actively selling writers should send a 
detailed letter for possible handling on straight 10% commission basis. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


a 
. 


130 EAST 37TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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EDS WRITERS! 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK! 


lr you have not yet been lured into the exciting 
and rewarding field of TV writing—or if you 
have! —Writing for Television will not only open 
up new profit possibilities for you, it can save 
you weeks and months of “trial and error.” Both 
as a practical guide to script preparation and as 
an informed and informative discussion of the 
technical problems of TV writing, here is re- 
quired reading for beginner or professional. “The 
best treatment of the subject,’ says WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 


As Mr. Seldes points out, the market is growing steadily, 
with a tremendous need for good dramatic scripts. Did you 
know, for example, that almost half of all program time is 
accounted for by drama? Here are the basic rules for filling 
the need—the do’s and don’ts, illustrated with excerpts 
from actual scripts: adaptations, originals, mystery, drama. 
Writing from eo hen , practical experience as writer- 
producer-director with CBS for eight years, Mr. Seldes 
shows the difference between TV writing and other types 
of writing. Example: 
“The writer should never imagine that activity is a sub- 
stitute for action. Action is connected with character and 
motive and can be expressed with a minimum or maximum 
of physical activity. John, dashing into a room and finding 
Francine in her lover’s arms, may shoot them both on the 
spot; or John may, without even lighting a cigarette, say to 
rancine, ‘I suppose I’ll have to kill your boy friend, 
Wilfred’—and in certain circumstances the second can be 
the more effective action.”’ 


The Essential Book for ALL Writers 


For established writers of short stories, novels, films and 
plays, Writing for Television provides essential information 
on adapting their work for the newer medium. Included 
also are the various techniques required for other profitable 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! _______» 


WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION 


By GILBERT SELDES 


Former Director, CBS TV Program Dept. 
Author of The Seven Lively Arts and 
The Public Arts 


Tue Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





types of TV writing: news coverage, children’s programs, 
commercials, Students of Mr. Seldes, following the material 
in this book, have sold hour and half-hour TV dramas to 


the networks. The book is divided into six sections: 


1. The Approach—orientation for the writer in the 
whole field of television; vital ‘‘behind-the-scenes 
information. 


The Conditions—working with machinery, time, the 
director. 

Dramatic Writing—what the TV writer must know 
about construction, motive and mood, dialogue, the 
intangible factors of tempo and projection; a valuable 
“tool for beginners.”’ 


The Types of Drama—detailed discussion of the serial, 
mystery, comedy, the series show, the one-hour play. 


The Non-Dramatic Program—documentaries, educa- 
tional programs; news, comedy, quiz and panel shows; 
continuities; variety. 


Professional Problems—protecting your work; the 
Code; methods of presenting and selling material; 
writing for special audiences, such as children and 
local groups; glossary of technical terms. 


Taken altogether, here is the most complete and usable 
handbook on TV writing imaginable—one that could easily 
prove a shortcut for you to the big paione and steady income 
offered by TV. Yet Writing for Television costs only $3.00 
and is yours to examine free. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below today! 

‘‘Seldes is not one to hide behind technical mumbo-jumbo. 
In what I consider the best treatment of the subject, he 
clearly explains the television tools, and how a writer must 
relate his dramatic writing to them.’’—wRITER’S DIGEST. 
‘*The grounds covered by Mr. Seldes’ eminently readable 
and informative volume encompass the whole of TV pro- 
duction from the writer’s angle.’’—-FILM NEWS. 


vi 


et tt te | 
: DOUBLEDAY & CO.., Inc., Dept. WD, Garden City, N.Y. : 
t Please send me for 10 days free examination a copy of 4 
! WRITING FOR TELEVISION. At the end of 10 ma. 1 
1 I agree to send check or money order for $3.00 plus 4 
; postage, or return the book postpaid. t 

' 
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: SAVE! Send $3.00 WITH THIS COUPON and WE ! 
y WILL PAY POSTAGE. You have same return privi- ' 
y lege—your money back if not satisfied. : 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.5( 


the year. Vol. 36, No. 8. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Desk : 


Wen CHANGE THE world. The power of words is beyond imagi- 
nation. Because the writer is more aware than the ordinary person 
of their power, the writer must use words more conscientiously than any- 
one else. Every good writer is constantly engaged in the struggle to find 
the words that express most clearly what he means. For the fiction writer, 
especially, it is important to try to reach freshness and emotional force 
through his language. Excessive use of metaphors, similes or adjectives, 
however, won’t do it. 

Every writer must find his own way to his own language. In writing, 


| it is very important to go back to the actual experience you are trying 
| to describe it. We are not saying that it is necessary to experience every- 


thing you write about directly, with your body, but you must experience 
it in your mind. Before you write it, there should be say, a very clear 
picture of how it is to sit at the end of a wharf with a phonograph blaring 
away behind you, people lying in the sun, two women quarreling, your- 
self looking at the stillness before you. You must see this scene clearly, 
feel it through the senses of your character whom you know so well that 
you are sure of how he feels sitting there. If you try very hard to explain 
that experience by simply putting word after word as it comes to you, 
without attempting to be literary, you will find that you have actually 
created a style, for no one sees the world exactly as you do. 

Abstract words, particularly, are words to watch. What do we mean by 
irony, freedom, goodness? At contest time here we become especially 
aware of how beginning writers try to be effective with language. So 
many go astray because, instead of letting the imagination work directly 
from an experience, they dredge up literary phrases which they have 
acquired from their reading. ‘ 

Here is an example of the type of thing we mean from a story we 
received in this year’s contest, “but the dismay within her threatened 
to engulf her as she looked again at the tiny mite with his fuzzy halo of 
black hair.’ What does the author mean when she says, “dismay threat- 
ened to engulf her”? We have seen dismay “threaten to engulf” so 
many different types of people that the phrase has lost all real meaning 
to us. Wouldn’t this mean more—‘She looked at the baby, who was 
sleeping quietly, unaware of the problems he brought into her life. “My 
goodness,’ she thought, ‘what am I going to do with a boy?’ ” 


Book Mail: In cas. you prefer to invent your own murders and mys- 
teries, that is, if you want to write crime fiction, rather than crime fact 
(page 26) you won’t want to miss The Mystery Writer’s Handbook, edited 
by Herbert Brean. There are 32 chapters covering a wide range of sub- 
jects all related to the writing of the mystery story—from character and 
plotting to the procedures in homicide investigation and (if you’re after 
the big money) even a discussion of what types of crime fiction make good 


| movie material. Each chapter is a complete article in itself written by a 
top mystery writer—all contributors being members of The Mystery 





| dreamy youngster of the ambition to work at LIFE. (Crowell, $3.00) M.B. 


Writer’s of America. Why are a group of top pro’s so eager to help begin- 
ners in the field and so invite competition? Herbert Brean answers this 
question in the introduction. “The average writer of mystery feels... that 
what is good for the mystery story is good for him.” And so the beginner 
benefits from the pro’s love for his field. All royalties will go to the funds 


| of the Mystery Writer’s of America. The book is published by Harper & 
Brothers at $3.95. It may be obtained through WD’s book department. 


... Such Is Life is a new book by one of our frequent contributors, Jeanne 
Perkins Harman. This is the story of her life and times as a staffer on 
LIFE magazine. It makes very good reading, but might cure many a 
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“MY GOD! UNCLE A.L.’s LIGHTNING HAS FINALLY STRUCK OUR HOUSE!” That’s 
what the wife of one of my Gold Medal authors said—and that is what others are saying right now. 
On one day in May lightning struck thrice. One contract from Popular for $2,000, one contract from 
Popular for $1500, one from Ace for $1,000—just in time for the vacation season. And every book 
had been reworked under my direction. 

This summer you will have a chance to see the great TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
in eleven tent shows. At this moment the three American companies of TEAHOUSE are grossing over 
$100,000 a week. And by next winter you will be able to see the MGM movie. I first saw TEAHOUSE 
as a novelette, suggested it as a book, sold it as a play . . . and movie rights brought $150,000. 














You can get in this picture too; lightning can strike your house also. A.L.F. lightning is always striking 
the houses of happy new writers. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of know-how in developing and selling professional 
writers. And when you come to me, tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: IT ISN’T NECESSARY FOR YOU TO SUBSIDIZE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF YOUR FIRST BOOK! Any legitimate publisher will tell you that, and I prove it con- 
stantly by my sales of first books to legitimate publishers. And question the agent or critic who tries 
to steer you to a vanity publisher and to have you pay for the publication of your book. I shall be 
glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors who have become successful under my 
guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book field, my charge for an editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and 
where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 



























































Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


8 one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 
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MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


Speak 





American 


SPANISH [ “tr. | * FRENCH 
GERMAN ° ITALIAN * RUSSIAN 
MODERN GREEK —any of 34 'S7siciis 
fr FREE TRIAL AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE—The World's Standard Conversational Method 
fou oad to SPEAK another language TOMORROW—or IT COSTS 

you NOTHING. 

For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s life-like, 

modern rec with Ea It is easy—-AND FUN—to learn another language 

nd ae with INGUAPHONE—the same natural way you learned to 
peak giis ong bat ore you went to school, 

Sony LINgU PHO E brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best native lan- 

guage teachers into your home. You h 


ut everyday matters in their native 4 YOU understana— 
You SPEAK correctly as they It like living in another country 
Linguaphone = us ae = world by schools, governments and 


business firm Mo: than million home- study students have 
learned to speak another language this ideal way. 


Send today for Free booklet, ‘‘Passport Ta A New World,’ 

that tells about Linguaphone; also details on how you may 

obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language you choose 

. ag a Re a Linguaphone Institute, T-76-076, Rock 
aza, - . 














The World’s Standard Conversational Method 
For Over Half a Céntury 


t 
| Linquaphone Institute. Phone: Circle 7-0830 ‘ 
176-076 Rock. Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. r 
q Please send m : 
, OF J Book. (J Information on FREE Trial. No obli- 4 
: gation, of course. t 
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Sir, You Cur 


Dear Editor: 

May I protest strongly concerning the article 
by Robert Harrison, editor of Confidential, (1956 
WRITER’s YEAR Boox.) We usually expect some 
worthwhile information in this yearly. 

How ten pages could be wasted on the boast- 
ing of this city slicker type of article is a mys- 
tery. The Harrison magazine is a very low type 
of publication, appealing only to perverted minds 
which gloat over the exposures of immorality, 
largely with a sex angle. 

However, my greatest objection to the article 
is its profanity. After a “damn” here and there 
we come to “god damn” (bottom of page 19). 
That was the end of my reading of this article. 
Also I am even more than surprised that you 
allowed such an article in the YEARBOOK. 

ALLEN Roy Evans 
Commonwealth Writers’ Service 
817 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I have read the picest for more years than 
I can remember, but this is where our ways part 
—and I speak more in anger than in sorrow. 

I am shocked and revolted to find that you 
have given ten pages of your YEARBOOK to an 
interview with the editor of Confidential Maga- 
zine. And how are you feeling after your little 
journey through that particular cesspool? 

ANN GIBBONS 
10012 Robson 
Detroit 27, Michigan 


© The tape-recorded interview of Robert Harri- 
son, publisher of Confidential, that appears in the 
1956 Writer’s Year Book attracted international 
attention. The interview was published because 
of basic facts about successful publishing which 
appear under subheads “How Ex-Manufacturers 
Come Into the Publishing Business and Hurt 
It,” and “Can Satire Be Successful ?” 

These passages contain revealing, magnificent 
facts about magazine publishing; interlarded of 
course, with some trivia, as is expected in a taped 
interview. 

Confidential Magazine itself is an expression of 
taste of which we vigorously disapprove. How- 
ever, parts of Robert Harrison’s comments on the 
magazine publishing business are as good as 
anything we have read.—Ed. 
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For the First Time... 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
guide to writing for the magazines than this 
Workshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick Mj something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 600 stories for Col- 
lier’s and other top magazines: 


“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.”’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance for beginning writers—but 
contains a great deal * 4 sound advice and 
suggestions for those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and 
guest lecturers included editors from Collier’s, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
and other top publishing houses, and many famous 
Magazine writers and best-selling novelists. For these 
limited in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 
were high. 

Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
All the features of the select personal course are 














dents. 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, cre- 
ated by top-name writers who appear regularly in every 











major magazine in the country. 


The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 

And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new, 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 


amazingly low. 














Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. Mr. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 





heise’ 1-4 | COUPON NOW! 
THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet. 


JY-56 


Dh: Con ccewndned MAbs eels eee enemas Tas eaters 
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No salesman will call. 


City 


Inquiries confidential. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 






































New Theatre in Frisco 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON] ,__,... 


225 Fairview Avenue MERIDAN THEATRE, INc. is embarking upon 
an entirely new commercial and artistic venture, 


South Pasadena, California a theatre cafe, known as “Back Stage” to open 
soon in San Francisco. 

We are interested in new—exciting—off-beat 
as = oes —exceptional material: dance dramas, TV 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting dramas, revues, comic operas, musical comedies, 

Book appraisal $5 concert readings . . . “live theatre” for intimate 
eres ot : house seating 200. 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction F We offer top creative, imaginative production 

$1 per 1,000 words level with casts of high caliber; showcase tryouts 
ee close to Hollywood and TV syndication centers; 
Minimum fee, $3 the attraction of a cosmopolitan populus; best 
local coverage and National publicity. This 
theatre cafe of unusual design and decor, in a 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED top location, is a commercial enterprise with 


Assign this important work to an expert accent on good theatre. , = 
Publishers recommend my services “Back Stage” is primarily concerned with ob- 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK taining professional work. Not interested in be- 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 ginning writers, unless, of course, they could be 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. here in San Francisco for constant conference 
and revision. 
Send all suitable material collect, or write us 
i iately. Will pz Itie offer flat 
If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in immediate “4 4 oe ke st of ” 
the Confession Clinic. I work closely with each writer, percentage based on success or lengt run. 
from the story idea through to the point of sale. My RicHARD FREYE, Director 
writers sell to all the top markets. : r z 
Beginner’s work considered at criticism rates of $1 MERIDIAN THEATRE, INc. 
per 1000 words. 400 Bay Street at Mason 
Sincerely, Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC San Francisco, California 
Suite 1004 516-5th Ave., New York 36 


Sycamore 98666 














Dear Confession Writer: 





Buck Rogers Replies 
EXPERT TYPING SERVICE | pec Editor: 


Manuscripts typed neatly, 20-pound bond, FREE I seen in WD (May Forum “Buck Rogers on 
carbons, minor corrections. 65. cents per M, plus a Horse?’’) where a feller don’t like whut I sed 
return postage. about fannin’ a Colt six-gun. He sed I should oil 
HELEN BAKER up th’ bearings, like on a sewing machine, and’ 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland point the gun at somethin’. Wa’al, I know all 
about oilin’ up the ol’ hogleg. 
HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION _Then he sez, “. . . try a little judicious fan- 
With the Author of a@ Prize-Winning Novel ning.” Hell, I never herd o’ judicious fanning! 


Live ¢ m Writers’ Colony in N. Mg LK ps Me to Sounds like making noise quietly. I don’t think 

weeks. iultion includes story, articie, nove - : cone 
or post instr.; LToom. meals, (18th yr.). Ref erence ea hit nothing thataway. Fs 
oy} WHO i IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 Now, I cum out to Arizony in th’ Spring of 
lectures, Or 1 y  fegdaed sell by mail coach- °72. Fer a spell I druv the mail stage between 
MILDRED |. REID Willcox and Fort Grant. One day—th’ 6th of 


Writers Colony Cont k, New H April, ’73, near as I kin recollect—I was totin’ 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


e@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES e $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

@ Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


, Don’t market haphasardiy end write biindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
if you wont? results: before 4 your eee ss script. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for dnestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


oe aan. hag Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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IMAGINE 


MAKING 


5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all... Hundreds of People Make 
That Much or More Every Year -- 
And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you 
learn plumbing, or typing, or farming, or 
law, or medicine, or fashion designing or 
cooking. There’s no mystery. Your next door 
neighbor, unknown to you, may be depositing 
publisher’s checks regularly. If she is, the 
chances are 100 to 1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more opportunities in the writing 
field today than ever before. And getting 
started is easier than ever before, too... 
if you know literary techniques, markets and 
the devices of professional authors. Yes, if 
you like to write you probably have enough 
talent to become a published author once 
you’ve learned how to tailor your material 
to the requirements of editors. 


PROFESSIONAL 
WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU 
EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 
The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active profes- 
sional writers teach you the techniques they 
have mastered through years of trial and 


SEND 













My, 71/4 
ie | PROFITABLE CAREER. 
j Ny YY ; 
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Licensed by the State of New York 
‘ (This Inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


error experience. Magazine and book editors 
on our instruction staff show you how to 
slant your”, manuscripts so they become ac- 
ceptable. And one of the nation’s leading 
literary agents, who sold TEAHOUSE OF 
THE AUGUST MOON, works closely with 
our students in actually marketing salable 
material on a 10% commission basis. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post, 
(when the author was only half through the 
work.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets includ- 
ing Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her 
before she was finished with the course). 

8. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 
2 books—and a major book club choice—all 
for one NYS graduate. 

These are examples: NYS graduates sell to 
all lucrative publishing markets including 
the top magazines and book publishers. 


YOURS FREE... "WRITING 
FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER" 


Send today for our free, descriptive booklet 
which explains in detail NYS’s uniquely 
effective teaching methods. No cost or obli- 
gation, of course. Just fill out and return the 
coupon below. 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


: THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
f+ Dept. 177, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING FOR A : 



































































Do You Want 


SCREEN 
MONEY? 


The big money these days is paid for 
movie and television rights to published 
stories and novels. Unpublished scripts 
from unknown writers, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, haven’t a chance. The studios in 
Hollywood and New York want you to 
“put it between covers” if you wish them 
to consider your work, beguiling publicity 
to the contrary. I have visited the studios 
in both these cities recently and I know. 
We can help you shape up your story or 
novel to meet screen requirements and to 
prove this I recently wrote a novel (a 
story about a community near us) and 
submitted the manuscript to a Hollywood 
studio. It immediately purchased the 
movie and television rights for $5,000 and 
before publication. 

I am in touch with buyers in the studios 
(two of them are former pupils of ours) 
and they tell me to help you with fiction 
not play scripts. They'll do the adapting. 
This is the truth. 

Before you or your agent can hope to 
sell you must write fiction and write it 
right! If you have a manuscript which 
you think has movie or television possi- 
bilities, give us a look and we'll check 
with you and, if changes are needed, we'll 
tell you what they are. If your work is 
ready to go, we'll direct you to our agent 
friends who will help you sell. But you 
must write well before you can sell! 

If you have a novel, write us the par- 
ticulars and ask for an estimate. If it’s a 
story, the fee is $10. If you want basic 
information about writing, send for my 
books, “Narrative Technique” ($4.00) 
and or “The Technique of the Novel” 
($1.50). These books are studied by 
studio scripters east and west. Full in- 
formation about our methods and suc- 
cesses will be found in our 6,000 word 
pamphlet, “Literary Services”, which is 
free for the asking. 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 











the payroll fer the Tenth U. S. Calvalry, up 
at th’ Fort. Thirty thousand in gold! My shot- 
gun guard was home sick with th’ measles, so | 
was holdin’ the bag. Fact is, I was settin’ on it. 

I’d jest passed th’ Sierra Bonita turnoff when 
six men jumped outta a clump o’ prickly pear 
hollerin’ “Ouch! Hands up!” Bein’ young an’ 
foolish, I clum down off’n the stage an’ begun 
fannin’ my Colt Single Action .45 caliber long 
barrelled peacemaker with th’ carved ivory grips 
an’ a nekked female engraved on th’ cylinder. 
Six men, six bullets, if my arithmetic wuz correct. 

I ben in hospitals fer the past eighty-three 
year, off an’ on, gittin’ lead plucked outta my 
carcass. Not bein’ physical able to do a honest 
day’s work, I done Buck Rogers. 

Seen one o’ them road agents t’other day. He’s 
a prominent banker in Tucson. He tole me th’ 
other five hombres are in Congress. Th’ 10th 
U. S. Cavalry is still waitin’ fer th’ thirty thou- 
sand in gold. Thet’s why I’m ag’in fannin’ a 
Colt Single Action. 


Dick CALKINS 
Town Marshall 
Bonita, Arizona 


Detroit Writers’ Conference 


Dear Editor: 


The First Annual Detroit Writers’ Conference 
will be held at Crowley-Milner’s on August 24th 
and 25th. 

Speakers will include Siler Freeman, regional 
editor of Collier’s; Frank R. Kepler, editor of 
Friends Magazine; Mrs. Haldeman Finnie, well- 
known novelist; Leonard Turner, literary agent; 
Royce Howes, associate editor of Detroit Free 
Press; Irene Neil, Canadian humor writer; 
George A. Bender, editor of Modern Pharmacy; 
Rene Chevious, manuscript critic, and Rev. Har- 
old Watson, non-fiction book writer. 

$150 in cash prizes will be awarded winning 
manuscripts in fiction and non-fiction categories. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the two-day and one-night 
conference, may be obtained by contacting Irv. 
Leiberman, program chairman, 1555 Luxor Road, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Writer’s Conference 


Dear Editor: 


The Wisconsin Regional Writers’ Association 
will hold a conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin 
on September 28, 29 and 30. For full information, 
please contact the person below: 


BeuLaH G. Kien 
Financial Secretary 
Wisconsin Regional Writers’ Assoc. 
620 N. Hartwell Ave. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





N. 1. A. TRAINING 
RESULTS IN $600 
PRIZE AWARD 


“My entry in the 
‘Win A Bond’ contest 
not only won a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond 
weekly award, but 
also the monthly 
prize of a $500 U. S. 
Savings Bond. My ad- 
vice to anyone with 
writing ambitions is 
ENROLL WITH 
N.LA., and you’ll be 
glad you did.”—Mrs. 
Frank A. Schreyer, 
1550 East 63rd St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowd- 
ing threescore, my 
objective in taking 
the N.I.A. Course 
was not to become a 
professional writer. 
However, while still 
taking the course, I 
sent an article to St. 
Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately ac- 
cepted and I was 
asked for more. All 
thanks to N.I.A.”— 
Albert M. Hinman, 
1937 East Silver St., 
Tucson, Ariz, 


OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 

giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write, have taken advantage of this offer to measure their 


ability. 
What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’ has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that 
go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack — yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success 
can come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 

Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on continuous writing—the 
sort of training that turns out more successful writers than any other 
experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sellers” are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that its starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write — 
stories, books, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club 
and church activities, ete.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE — entirely without obligation. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study 
Council) 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 
tude Test and further information about writing for profit, 
as promised in Writer’s Digest. 


Mr. 

EE git us ebs ts ees PCRS ae One ae nae Ke KER an oe eno eeeeikions ores 
Miss 

DEL A Chae and oe aie ted coed Sipe ee aaa d daded dh binioninneads beer ua 
DR eoi nu tcada sora sisiys : Zone WR sav vera wi enaine aatectstrtente gilt 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
7-L-436 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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TALK WITH A “SQUARE,” Anderson & Southern 
WHY NOT WRITE AN EPIGRAM? Joseph C. Salak 
HOW NOT TO FIZZLE HE FINALE, F. A. Rockwell 
LIFE PROVIDES THE PLOT, Bradford D. Jones 


WHY DID THE BRUNETTE BECOME A BLONDE? 
Lesley Conger 


FREE FOR THE ASKIN’, Leslie G. Kennon 
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CRIME FACT MARKET LIST 


Departments 

Across The Desk 60 Cartoonist Cues 
Forum 66 Radio & TV 
Writer’s Market 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3two years; $2.50 ‘the year in Canada and Latin America; 3.5 
thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. Copyright 1956 by the F & W 


Publishing Corp. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars te the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 


(Publishers since 1920) 
131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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One of Them 


Dear Editor: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed reading 
Samuel Taylor’s excellent article “The Pro At- 
titude” (April WD). It hits the nail on the 
head, because it shows the difference between 
the dabblers and the writers who write and take 
just as much pains with half a cent a word 
articles as those that pay a dollar a word. That 
is the mark of a genuine pro. 

I have been reading WritTER’s DicEst steadily 
for over twenty years and have found it very 
helpful in finding markets for my writing. Dur- 
ing my writing career I have sold over a thou- 
sand articles and sketches to such magazines as 
American Magazine, Sunset, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Popular Science Monthly, Popular Me- 
chanics, Coal Age, Department Store Economist, 
Furniture Age, Grit, Commercial Car Journal, 
Automobile Trade Journal, House & Garden, 
Food Topics, Independent Film Journal, Knitted 
Outer Wear Times, Photo Dealer, etc. 

WarreEN EvuGENE CRANE, Litt.D. 
1611 First Avenue North 
Seattle 9, Washington 


Rockefeller, Please Note : 


Dear Editor: 

You’ve been telling how a writer can live on an 
island with two old maids for $99 a week, or get 
taken in by a kindly farm couple for a cut-rate 
$40, including hot and cold running breakfasts. 
Now, for the benefit of us writers who already 
live in these God-forsaken places, how about some 
information concerning New York? What are 
chances for office space on Fifth Avenue? 

Ep La VANWAY 
P.O. Box 3224 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


¢ Available—one chair at Astor Hotel.—Ed. 


Corrections 

The correct address of Teen Talk which was 
printed in the 1956 Wrirer’s YEARBOOK as 245 
Park Avenue, is 2445 Park Avenue Minneapolis 
4, Minn. 

The name of the editor of True Life Stories, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. is 
George Albert Glay not Gray as misspelled in 
our February issue. 


Man-hunting Department 
I have a substantial check for Walter Stanley 
Shatto, formerly of 482 Pence St., Columbus 3, 
Ind. I cannot locate him now, but would like to 
get in touch with him. Check is for a story. 
Joun T. Kieran 
1604 Vermillion 
Danville, Ill. 











A SALE TO THE POST! 


“I know you'll be pleased to hear that I have just sold 
my first story to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Although one swallow doesn’t make a summer, a sale 
to the POST is certainly encouragement, and I feel that 
your classes at Brooklyn College did a good deal to 
clarify my ideas about the thousand and one problems 
that crop up in fiction writing. Many thanks for all 


your kindness. 
CONSTANCE PULTZ” 


The mail course is based on the same step-by-step pro- 
cedure used in the Brooklyn College classes. Both bring 
the same results—SALES 
ONE SALE, EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope should accompany script. Special 
rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 














“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








Technique Sells the Short-Short b 


Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ay including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write Py 


ait short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorke 
OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. 


6. Box 539, Ocean City, 


squire, Atlantic AMonsiiy, « etc. 320 pages....... $ 
New Jersey 























































Literary regents 


Naturally, since our business is the representation of established authors and the 
development of promising new ones, there’s a strong chance that we'd like to add you 
to our list. 

Perhaps, however, you feel that our firm is too large for you, or too small for you, 
or too fast-moving for you, or too slow-moving for you, or perhaps your grandfather was 
once horsewhipped by a man named Meredith and you hate everyone with that name— 
or, in a nutshell, perhaps any of the varied reasons which cause a writer to select one 










































literary agency over another. 


is one, reasonably complete: 


On that possibility, and as a service to writers who live 
outside New York City and don’t have easy access to a list of New York agents, here 





Algase, Gertrude, 400 Madison Avenue 


Arts, Inc., 667 Madison Avenue 

Amster, Leonard, 22 East 60th Street 
BAL Company, 299 Madison Avenue 
Bartsch, Hans, 1501 Broadway 

Becker, Maximilian, 545 Fifth Avenue 
Bergh Sven Erik, Ine., 545 Fifth Avenue 
Blassingame, Lurton, 10 East 43rd Street 
Bodin Ed, 545 Fifth Avenue 

Bolles, Gene, 3 Patchin Place 

Brandt & Brandt, 101 Park Avenue 
Brennan, Madeleine, 19 West 55th Street 
Brown Curtis, Ltd., 347 Madison Avenue 
Brown James Associates, 22 East 60th St. 
Burke, Shirley, 35 West 53rd Street 

Bye, George T., 535 Fifth Avenue 
Cantor, Ruth, 19 West 31st Street 
Chambrun, Jacques, 745 Fifth Avenue 
Clyne, Sara, 119 West 57th Street 

Cowl, Carl, 516 Fifth Avenue 

Daves, Joan, 112 East 19th Street 
Diamant, Anita, 280 Madison Avenue 
Dona, Sara B., 117 West 58th Street 
Elmo, Ann, 545 Fifth Avenue 

Farkas, Aladar, 325 East 53rd Street 
Fierst, A. L., 545 Fifth Avenue 
Fishbein, Frieda, 353 West 57th Street 
Fles, Barthold, 507 Fifth Avenue 

Gaines, Blanche, 350 West 57th Street 
Gartenberg, Max, 15 West 44th Street 
Goodkind, Larry, 7 East 74th Street 
Greenburger, Sanford J,, 





American Play Company, 522 Fifth Avenue 


11 West 42nd St. 


Gregory & Fitch, 366 Madison Avenue 
Hale, Jeanne, 31 West 10th Street 
Hallen, Ingred, 26 East 83rd Street 
Harper, Marguerite, 50 East 42nd Street 
Hellmer, Kurt, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Herz, V. W., 153 West 55th Street 
Horch, Franz J., 325 East 57th Street 
Howell, Miriam, 17 East 49th Street 
Imandt, N. Frank, 155 East 39th Street 
Jason, Nikki, 505 Fifth Avenue 

Jay Garon-Brooke, 56 West 45th Street 
Joseph, Nannine, 200 West 54th Street 
Kellick, H. W., 220 East 42nd Street 
King, Eleanor, 19 West 44th Street 
Klausner, Bertha, 130 East 40th Street 
Krichmar, Celia, 331 Madison Avenue 
Kroll, Lucy, 119 West 57th Strect 
Lenniger, August, 56 West 45 Street 


Littauer & Wilkinson Ine. 424 Madison Ave. 


Lioyd, David, 349 East 49th Street 
Lord, Sterling, 109 East 36th Street 
MacCampbell, Donald, 12 East 41st St. 
Madden, Richard J., 522 Fifth Avenue 
Matson, Harold, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
McCall, Monica, 667 Madison Avenue 
McCrindle, Joseph F., 252 East 60th St. 
Mcintosh, Mavis, 30 East 60th Street 
Mcintosh & Otis, 18 East 41st Street 
McKeogh, Elsie, 15 East 48th Street 
Meredith, Scott, 580 Fifth Avenue 

Ober, Harold, 40 East 49th Street 
Orner, Faustina, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue 
Pauker, Edmond, 1639 Broadway 


Peat, Grace Sims, 157 West 57th Street 
Pfeffer, Max, 45 West 45th Street 
Porcelain, Sidney E., 111 East 26th St. 
Rae, Ruth, 220 West 42nd Street 
Reynolds, Paul R., 599 Fifth Avenue 
Rice, Virginia, 145 West 58th Street 
Roberts, Flora, 545 Fifth Avenue 
Roberts, Laurence, 33 West 42nd Street 
Rodell, Marie F., 15 East 48th Street 
Russell & Volkening, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave. 
Salisbury, Leah, 234 West 44th Street 
Sanders, Sydney A., 522 Fifth Avenue 
Saunders, Marion, 104 East 40th Street 
Schaffner, John, 312 East 53rd Street 
Schulberg, Ad, 277 Park Avenue 

Singer, Evelyn L., 111 East 26th Street 
Slesinger, Stephen, 247 Park Avenue 
Smith, Constance, 119 West 57th Street 
Snell Agency, 107 McDougal 

Stevens, Marion, 8 West 40th Street 
Strassman, Toni F., 24 East 61st Street 
Taylor, Ethel C., 55 West 55th Street 
Terrill, Rogers, 8 East 48th Street 
Waring, Dorothy, 730 Fifth Avenus 
Wade, Carlson, 516 Fifth Avenue 
Watkins, Ann Inc., 77 Park Avenue 
Waugh, Ethel, 6 East 65th Street 
White, Kenneth S., 654 Madison Avenue 
Williams, Annie Laurie, 18 East 41st St. 
Wilson, Lambert, 130 East 37th Street 
Wing, Willis Kingsley, 522 Fifth Avenue 
Wolf, Harriet, 119 West 57th Street 
Writers Agency, 117 West 58th Street 
Writers Workshop, 280 Madison Avenue 




























On the other hand, if SMLA seems exactly right, and you’ve heard of the good 
we've done other writers and believe we can do the same for you, let’s see some of your 
work. We report within two weeks. 


SERVICE 1 your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PpROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
put on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 


British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: 


As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, 


is five dollars per script for 


scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). 
words, 
half hour scripts, 
material on request. 
addressed envelope, 


(7] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


$25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
$15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self- 
please, with all manuscripts. 
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To the junkies Algren was a square be- 
cause he didn’t take the needle. They 
laughed at his way of making a living, 
but finally they were proud of his book. 


Interviewers: 
Alston Anderson 
and Terry Southern 


Talk with 
a “Square” 


NO ALGREN, author of The Man With the Golden Arm, makes his liv- 
ing writing, has no set routine for working at it, nor seriously feels the 
need of one; he finds that he works best, or most frequently, at night, and he 
composes on the typewriter. He strikes one as a man who feels and means just 
what he says, and often says it in the same way he dresses—with a good- 
humored nonchalance that is at once uniquely American, and, in the latter- 
day sense, quite un-American; his tie, if he ever wore one, would very likely 
be as askew as his syntax often is. He is a man who betrays no inclination what- 
soever towards politeness, but he has a natural generosity and compassion. To 
talk with Algren is to have a conversation brought very quickly to that rarefied 
level where values are actually declared. 

The Man With the Golden Arm received the National Book Award as 
being the most distinguished American novel published in 1949. His other books 
include two novels, Somebody in Boots and Never Come Morning, a volume 
of short stories entitled The Neon Wilderness, and his impressions of a city, 
Chicago: City on the Make. His latest novel, A Walk on the Wild Side, has 
just been published by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. For a number of years he 
lived in Chicago which provided the setting for much of his work. Now married, 
he lives in Gary, Indiana. 


Condensed from “‘The Art of Fiction” in The Paris Review, No. 11, Winter, 1955. 
Reprinted by permission of The Paris Review. 







































































The Man With the Golden Arm 
published ? 

A. No, no. Nothing was easier, because 
I got paid before I wrote it. It got a very 
lucky deal because they had an awful lot 
of money, the publishers did, during the 
war. . . . Doubleday had a big backlog. I 
was working for Harper’s, that is, ’'d done 
one novel. Under the way they operate... 
well, it’s a very literary house; I mean, 
they’d give you, oh, maybe a five-hundred 
dollar advance, and then you’re on your 


own. And then if the book goes in two 
years . . . well, but I mean, you take the 
risk. They pay in literary prestige, they 


have an editor who once edited something 
by Thomas Wolfe or something; they figure 
that way. And I didn’t see it, just didn’t 
know what the score was, you see. So a 
guy from Doubleday came along and I said 
what I wanted was enough to live on by 
the week for a year. And he said, “what 
do you call enough to live on?” and I said, 
“fifty dollars” . . . which seemed like a lot 
to me then . . . and he said, “well, how 
about sixty dollars for two years?” He raised 
it himself, see; I mean they were author- 
stealing, of course, and ah . . . well, I had 
a very bad contract at Harper’s anyhow. 
So they gave me that sixty a week deal for 
two years, which was very generous then, 
and... I told them I was going to write 
a war novel. But it turned out to be this 
“Golden Arm” thing, I mean, the war 
kind of slipped away, and these people with 
the hypos came along . . . and that was it. 
But they have so much money it’s fantastic. 
It’s very hard to get out of the habit of 
thinking you’re going to kill them if you 
ask for fifty a week. 

Q. Which of your books sold the most? 

A. That was the only book that sold. 
The others never sold much except in 
paperbooks. 


Q. Do you think of The Man With 
the Golden Arm as being very auto- 
biographical ? 

A. Oh, to some extent I drew on some 
people I knew in a half-way. ... I made 
some people up and ah... the “Dealer” 
was . .. sort of a mixture; I got two, I 
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Q. Did you have any trouble getting 





dunno, two, three guys in mind. I know 
a couple guys around there . . . I knew one 
guy especially had a lot of those character- 
istics, but it’s never clearly one person. 


Q. Well, anyway, you do think of some 
one person who could have started you 
thinking about Frankie Machine, since, 
apparently, you had at first planned an 
entirely different book. 

A. The only connection I can make 
is . . . well, I was thinking about a war 
novel, and I had a buddy—little Italian 
bookie—pretty good dice-shooter, and he 
always used that phrase. We'd go part- 
ners... he’s a fairly good crap-shooter. . . . 
I mean, he’s always good for about three 
passes. And then I'd say, “pick it up, Joe, 
pick it up,’ and he’d say, “don’t worry, 
gotta golden arm.” 


Q. How do you think you arrived at it 
thematically . . . rather than a war novel? 

A. Well, if you’re going to write a war 
novel, you have to do it while you’re in 
the war. If you don’t do the thing while 
you’re there . . . at least the way I operate 

. . you can’t do it. It slips away. Two 
months after the war, it was gone; but I 
was living in a living situation, and .. . I 
find it pretty hard to write on anything in 
the past . . . and this thing just got more 
real;.I mean, the neighborhood I was living 
in, and these people were a lot more real 
than the Army was. 


Q. What was the neighborhood you were 
living in? 
A. Near Division Street. 


Q. Was this one of those books that 
“wrote itself” ? 

A. No. No, it didn’t write itself. But I 
didn’t have to contrive it . . . I mean, the 
situation hits you and you react to it, that’s 
all. 


Q. Did it occur to you that this might 
be an unusual treatment of tragedy, using 
a protagonist like Frankie Machine? 

A. No, I didn’t think of it that way at 
all. I didn’t think of it essentially as a 
tragedy. I was just going along with that 
situation, and . . . well, I’d already written 
the book; I mean, I’d spent almost two 
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years on the book before I ever ran into 
a drug addict. I wasn’t acquainted with 
that situation at all. I had the book written 
about a card-dealer, but there wasn’t any 
dope angle at all. It crossed my mind once 
or twice that that would be dramatic as 
hell, but I didn’t know anything about it. 
I thought it would be better to lay off if 
you don’t know, and I didn’t see how you’d 
go about finding out about something like 
that deliberately . . . so I dropped it. Some- 
how I didn’t fit it in. You see, I’d sent 
the book to the agent, and the agent said 
she liked it and all that, but it needed a 
peg, it didn’t seem to be hung on any- 
thing. But it’s real curious when I think 
of it now how obvious a thing is you don’t 
see it. I mean, I was thinking about what 
to hang this book on, and I was hanging 
with these guys by that time. Well, one of 
these guys is a guy I know a long time . 

a guy done a lot of time . . . just a Polish 
guy used to drink a lot, that’s all . . . and 
he said, “‘let’s go out for a beer,” so we go 
down on Madison Street. And it was late. 
I remember it was about two in the morn- 
ing and I wanted to get in... it was rain- 
ing... and he said, “well, I just live across 
the street, so we ducked, you know, through 
doors, up, around, up . . . and first thing I 
see this guy standing behind the curtain, 
I see this arm swinging, but I was so full 
of beer, I didn’t make anything too clear 
about it. It didn’t dawn on me then, but 
it bothered me that somebody should be 
there swinging his arm up and down, you 
know, and somebody said, “Rich is having 
trouble,” or something like that. I was 
sort of bothered . . . I didn’t quite know... 
and then a bunch of them come over, and 
I had a helluva time putting that situation 
together. I didn’t get it, they would come 
in and out with little cigarboxes under their 
arms and a guy would say to me, “we're 
just having breakfast, would you like some 
breakfast?” and I’d say, “no, I guess I had 
breakfast.” So he said, “you want to see 
how it’s done?” I said, “hell no, I don’t 
want to see how it’s done.” I felt . . . well, 
I have an aversion to needles, anyway; I 
had it in the Army... but I felt, you know, 
if you want to do it, that’s your business . . . 





I mean, if a guy goes into the can with 
a cigar-box under his arm. I don’t want 
no part of that, I don’t want to see it. 
Well, then I see that Rich is on junk, but 
he says with him it don’t make any differ- 
ence, he can knock it off any time, you 
know? Just happens to be one of these 
guys it don’t get the better of. So I said, 
“well, he’s lucky, I guess he knows what 
he’s doing.” Well, P’'d go over there . . 
I’d stop and buy, you know, a few bottles 
of beer or something like that. . . . I mean 
there was never anything to eat or drink in 
the joint. That bothered me... maybe one 
can of beans on the shelf . . . people that 
don’t eat and don’t drink. I got along with 
them pretty good . . . but it took me a re- 
markably long time to make any connec- 
tion between that and the book. I didn’t 
want to go over to their place because it 
took time from the book; I felt I shouldn’t 
have been goofing off like that. But I en- 
joyed going over there. We'd sit around 
and they'd always have music. . . they 
didn’t always go right for the needle, you 
know, a lot of times they didn’t have it. .. . 
Then I began to feel very dimly that maybe 
there was something there usable, I thought 
about it very .. . timidly, and finally I said 
to the agent, “you think that uh... do you 
think it’s too sensational?” She said, ‘No, 
use it.” She insisted that I use it, so I hung 
it on there; I hung it on there without 
really knowing a great deal about it. It 
was an afterthought. I got the mood of the 
thing, but I didn’t have much time to, 
you know, do it thoroughly. I know a little 
bit more about it now, but what I learned, 
I learned after the book came out. 


Q. Did you ever feel that you should try 
heroin . . . in connection with writing a 
book about users? 

A. No. No, I think you can do a thing 
like that best from a detached position. 


Q. Were you ever put down by any of 
these people as an “eaves-dropper” ? 

A. No, they were mostly amused by it. 
Oh, they thought it was a pretty funny 
way to make a living, but . . . well, one 
time, after the book came out, I was sit- 
ting in this place, and there were a couple 
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of junkies sitting there, and this one guy 
was real proud of the book; he was trying 
to get this other guy to read it, and finally 
the other guy said he had read it, but he 
said, “you know it ain’t so, it ain’t like 
that.” There’s a part in the book where this 
guy takes a shot, and then he’s talking for 
about four pages. The guy says, “you know 
it ain’t like that, a guy takes a fix and he 
goes on the nod, I mean, you know that.” 
And the other guy says, “well, on the other 
hand, if he really knew what he was talk- 
ing about, he couldn’t write the book, he’d 
be out in the can.” So the other guy says, 
“well, if you mean, is it all right for squares, 
sure, it’ all right for squares.” So, I mean, 
you have to compromise. 


Q. Do you ever plot a thing out .. . 
mechanically ? 

A. No, I never tried to do that. I did 
it with this last book A Walk on the Wild 
Side, but that was the first time I tried it. 
Up to now, I’d just go along with the story 
and then sort of prop it up... plots that 
don’t really stand up, but now in this last 
one . . . whether the book itself stands up 
as a literary thing I don’t know .. . but 
I was surprised when I went through it 
that I’d contrived better because the plot 
dovetailed and that was the first time I was 
able to do that. 


Q. Do you write in drafts? 
A. Yes, but each draft gets a little longer. 
I don’t try to write the whole thing in one 


draft. 


Q. How much do you usually write 
before you begin to rewrite? 

A. Very little, I dunno, maybe five pages. 
I’ve always figured the only way I could 
finish a book and get a plot was just to keep 
making it longer and longer until some- 
thing happens . . . you know, until it finds 
its own plot . . . because you can’t outline 
and then fit the thing into it. I suppose 
it’s a slow way of working. 


Q. Do you think of any particular writ- 
ers as having influenced your style, or 


approach? 
A. Well, I used to like. Stephen Crane a 
lot . . . and, it goes without saying, Dosto- 
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re-read. No, that ain’t all, there’s Kuprin. 
9 ’ p 


Q. How about American writers? 
A. Well, Hemingway is pretty hard not 
to write like. 


Q. Do you think you write like that? 
No, but you get the feeling from it... 
the feeling of economy. 


Q. How about Farrell? 

A. Well, I don’t feel he’s a good writer. 
Since Studs Lonigan, I don’t know of any- 
thing of his that’s new or fresh or well- 
written. Frankly, I just don’t see him. I 
missed Farrell, let’s put it that way. 


Q. Some of the reviews have linked you 
and Farrell... 

A. I don’t think he’s a writer, really. He’s 
too journalistic for my taste. I don’t get 
anything besides a social-study, and not al- 
ways well told either. He has the same lack 
that much lesser-known writers have. He 
hits me the same way as, say . . . a guy like 
Hal Ellson. Do you know him? Well, 
he’s a New York writer who does this gang 
stuff. He’s written some very good books, 
but they’re just straight case-studies, you 
know what I mean? 


Q. How about Horace McCoy? 

A. No, no, I didn’t mean to put Farrell 
down there. No, Farrell, I think, is a real 
earnest guy .. . but I mention this Ellson 
because Ellson does the same thing. But, 
I mean, there’s something awfully big left 
out. It isn’t enough to do just a case- 
study . . . something stenographic. Farrell 
it stenographic, and he isn’t even a real 
good stenographer. He’s too sloppy. In 
his essays he compares himself with Dreiser, 
but I don’t think he’s in Dreiser’s league. 
He’s as bad a writer as Dreiser . . . but he 
doesn’t have the compassion that makes 
Dreiser’s bad writing important. 


Q. Do you have a feeling of camaraderie, 
or solidarity, with any contemporary 
writers? 

A. No, I couldn’t say so. I don’t know 
many writers. 


Q. How do you avoid it? 
A. Well, I dunno, but I do have the 
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¥. PIERCE. 


“TI know you have a deadline to meet, but 
do you realize you are tampering with the U. S. Mail?” 


feeling that other writers can’t help you with 
writing. I’ve gone to writer’s conferences 
and writer’s session and writer’s clinics, and 
the more I see of them . . . the more I’m 
sure it’s the wrong direction. It isn’t the 
place where you learn to write. I’ve always 
felt strongly that a writer shouldn’t be en- 
gaged with other writers, or with people 
who make books, or even with people who 
read them. I think the further away you get 
from the literary traffic, the closer you are 
to sources. I mean, a writer doesn’t really 
live .. . he observes. 


Q. Do you think there’s been any sort 
of tradition of isolation of the writer in 
America, as compared to Europe? 

A. We don’t have any tradition at all 
that I know of. I don’t think the isolation 
of the American writer is a tradition; it’s 
more that geographically he just zs isolated. 
-.. unless he happens to live in New York 





City. But I don’t suppose there’s a small 
town around the country that doesn’t have 
a writer. The thing is that here you get to 
be a writer differently. I mean, a writer 
like Sartre decides, like any professional 
man, when he’s 15, 16 years old, that in- 
stead of being a doctor, he’s going to be 
a writer. And he absorbs the French tradi- 
tion, and proceeds from there. Well, here 
you get to be a writer when there’s abso- 
lutely nothing else you can do. I mean, I 
don’t know of any writers here who just 
started out to be writers, and then became 
writers. They just happen to fall into it. 


Q. Have you consciously tried to de- 
velop a style? 

A. Well, I haven’t consciously tried to 
develop it. The only thing I’ve conscious- 
ly tried to do was put myself in a posi- 
tion to hear the people I wanted to hear 
talk. I used the police line-up for I don’t 
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know how many years. But that was acci- 
dental, too, like that junky deal... you 
don’t exactly seek it out, you’re there and 
it dawns on you. I got a newspaper man to 
loan me his card, but that was only good 
for one night. But then I finally got rolled. 
I didn’t get myself deliberately rolled; I 
was just over on the South Side and got 
rolled. But they gave me a card, you know, 
to look for the guys in the line-up, and I 
used that card for something like seven 
years ... they finally stopped me... the 
card got ragged as hell, pasted here and 
there, you couldn’t read it . . . the detective 
at the door stopped me and said, “what 
happened, you mean you’re still looking for 
the guy?” This was like seven years later, 
and I said, “hell yes, I lost 14 dollars,” 
so he let me go ahead. 


Q. Do you think then that you’re more 
interested in idiom than in idea? And isn’t 
this generally characteristic of American 
writers ? 

A. That’s cutting it pretty close all right. 
I think of a tragic example. ... Dick 
Wright. I think he made... a very bad 
mistake. I mean, he writes out of passion, 
out of his belly; but he won’t admit this, 
you see. He’s trying to write as an intel- 
lectual, which he isn’t basically; but he’s 
trying his best to write like a Frenchman. 
I depend more on the stomach. I always 
think of writing as a physical thing. ’'m not 
trying to generalize, it just happens to be 
that way with me. 


Q. Can you relate The Man With the 
Golden Arm to an idea? 

A. No, unless a feeling can be an idea. 
I just had an overall feeling, 
I didn’t have any particular 
theory about what I ought to 
do. Living in a very dense area, 
you're conscious of how the 
people underneath live, and 
you have a certain feeling to- 
ward them so much so 
that you prefer living among 
them than with the business 
classes. In a historical sense, it 
might be related to an idea, 
but you write out of . . . well, 
I wouldn’t call it indignation, 











but a kind of irritability that these people 
on top should be so contented, so absolutely 
unaware of these other people, and so sure 
that their values are the right ones. I mean, 
there’s a certain satisfaction in recording 
the people underneath . . . whose values are 
as sound as theirs, and a lot funnier, and 
a lot truer in a way. 


Q. On the point of style again, you seem 
to favor phrases, almost more than sen- 
tences. 

A. I always thought my sentences were 
pretty good. But I do depend on phrases 
quite a bit. 

Q. Do you try to write a poetic prose? 

A. No. No, I’m not writing it, but so 
many people say things poetically, they say 
it for you in a way you never could. Some 
guy just coming out of jail might say, “I 
did it from bell to bell,” or like the 17-year- 
old junkie, when the judge asked him what 
he did all day, said, “well, I find myself 
a doorway to lean against, and I take a 
fix, and then I lean, I just lean and dream.” 
They always say things like that. 


Q. What do you think of Faulkner? 
A. Well, I can get lost in him awful 
easy. But he’s powerful. 


Q. It’s interesting that Hemingway once 
said that Faulkner and you were the two 
best writers in America. 

A. Yeah, I remember when he said that. 
He said, “After Faulkner . . .” I was very 
hurt. 


Q. How much emphasis are you going 
to put on plot in your future writing? 

A. Well, you have to prop the book up 
somehow. You’ve got to frame it, or other- 
wise it becomes just a series of episodes. 


Q. Do you think that your new book, A 
Walk On the Wild Side, came off as 
well as The Man With the Golden Arm? 

A. Mechanically, and I think, technic- 
ally, it’s done more carefully, and probably 
reads better than previous books. 


Q. You make this distinction between a 
“reader’s book” and a book for yourself. 
What do you think the difference is? 

A. Well, I think it’s the difference be- 
tween writing by yourself and writing on 
a stage. I mean, if the book were your own. 
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you'd be satisfied just to have the guy walk 
down the sidewalk and fall on his head. 
In a reader’s book, you’d have him turn a 
double-summersault. You’re more inclined 
to clown, I think in a reader’s book. You’ve 
got one ear to the audience for yaks. It’s 
just an obligation you have to fulfill. 


Q. Obligation to whom? 

A. Well, you’re talking economics now. 
I mean, the way I’ve operated with pub- 
lishers is that I live on the future. I take 
as much money as I can get for as long 
as I can get it, you know, a year or two 
years, and by the end of that time your 
credit begins to have holes in it, and... 
well, you have to come up. After all, they 
are businessmen. Of course, you can get 
diverted from a book you want to write. 
I’ve got a book about Chicago on the West 
Side. ... I did a hundred pages in a year, 
and I still figure I need three years on it 
... but I was under contract for this other 
one, so it took precedence. I didn’t want 
to contract for the first one, because I just 
wanted to go along as far as I could on 
it without having any pressure on me. The 
one I contracted for is the one I finished, 
and now I’m going back to the one I want 
to do. 


Q. Did you enjoy writing The Man 
With the Golden Arm more than you 
did this last one? 

A. Well, it seemed more important. I 
wouldn’t say I enjoyed it more, because 
a Walk on the Wild Side was a much easier 
book to do. The lumber is all cut for you. 
The timber and the dimensions are all 
there, you know you’re going to write a 
400-page book; and in that way your prob- 
lems are solved, you’re limited. Whereas, 
with a book like that Man With the Golden 
Arm, you cut your own timber, and you 
don’t know where you’re building . . . you 
don’t have any plan on anything. 


Q. Do you find that you take more care 
with a thing like that? 

A. No, I always take great care. I think 
I'm very careful . . . maybe too careful. 
You can get too fussy . . . I do find my- 
self getting bogged down wondering whether 
I should use a colon, or a semi-colon, and 








so on, and I keep trying each one out. I 
guess you can overdo that. 


Q. Do you think that writing a book out 
of economic obligation could affect your 
other work? 

A. No, it won’t have anything to do with 
that at all. One is a matter of living and 
reacting from day to day . . . whereas the 
book I just finished could be written any- 
where there’s a typewriter. 


Q. Do you think your writing improves? 

A. I think technically it does. I reread 
my first book, and found it . .. oh, you 
know, “poetic”, in the worst sense. 


Q. Do you feel that any critics have 
influenced your work? 

A. None could have, because I don’t 
read them. I doubt anyone does, except 
other critics. 


Q. What’s your new book about? 

A. Well, it’s about New Orleans in the 
thirties. 

Q. You were there during the thirties. 

A. Yeah, couple times, ’31, °32. 


Q. How about this movie? The Man 
With the Golden Arm? 
A. Yeah. 


Q. Did you have anything to do with 
the script? 

A. No. No, I didn’t last long. I went 
out there for a thousand a week, and I 
worked Monday, and I got fired Wednes- 
day. The guy that hired me was out of 
town Tuesday. 





Note: We gather that Algren isn’t too 
fond of Hollywood. In fact, he is currently 
suing United Artists, and Otto Preminger, 
producers of The Man With The Golden 
Arm as well as Robert Roberts, who ac- 
quired the original screen rights to the 
Doubleday novel with provision that Algren 
share proceeds, and then sold them to Otto 
Preminger. He is asking for $250,000 dam- 
ages and a share in the proceeds. One of 
his charges is that by advertising the movie 
as “A Film by Otto Preminger”’ Preminger 
arrogated to himself the picture’s authorship. 
We will be interested to see who wins out 
in this one. Keep us posted, Nelson.—Ed. 
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Why not 
write an 


Epigramr 


If you’re as good as Oscar Wilde, 


this may be your way to immortality. 


BY JOSEPH C. SALAK 


V 7 HEN A WOMAN needs something to 
raise her morale, she usually buys a 
new hat. I just write an epigram. 

I have written epigrams for the last 20 
years, and sold them for prices ranging 
from 50c to $20.00. Epigrams are not only 
take-offs on old proverbs, but twists on 
common, every-day situations. I define the 
word like this: An exaggeration is a truth 
that has lost its temper, while an epigram 
is a truth that is humorously exaggerated. 

There’s hardly a magazine that won’t buy 
a really clever epigram. Every editor has 
to fill one, two or three lines of space here 
and there in almost every issue and a suit- 
able epigram is often the ideal solution. 
Newspapers use epigrams but often they 
don’t pay. However they provide your 





Joseph Salak is a spare time writer—the rest 
of the time he is a foreman at R. R. Donnel- 
ley and Sons in Chicago. Besides epigrams he 
has written fiction, and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects, selling to Link, The 
Instructor, School Arts and many other pub- 
lications. He has also published a number of 


booklets. 
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copyright, and I can’t count the many times 
that a reprint of an epigram of mine first 
published in a newspaper brought me a $5 
or $10 check. 


An Extra Sense 


Maybe you have a natural knack for 
turning out epigrams—then this is your 
field and you don’t have to listen to me. 
Or have you written just one or two that 
“came to you,” but haven’t come up with 
any new ones, because you haven’t really 
trained your mind to become “epigram- 
conscious?” You can develop what I might 
almost call an extra sense for the coining 
of epigrams. First of all, of course, you 
need to be more observant than most peo- 
ple, and catch small nuances of meaning 
readily which can be turned into a clever 
saying. Often one word will furnish the 
twist. 

The other evening, for example, my wife 
and I had a spat. Later she said: “Let's 
not fight like this.” Unconsciously I 
cracked: “No, let’s find another way.” 
That instantly gave me: “The wife who 
tells her mate she doesn’t like to always 
fight like this probably has a new way in 
mind.” 

George Gobel’s comedy follows the same 
pattern, the dry sustaining of a comic sug- 
gestion beyond the limits of reasonable be- 
lief. Being a firm believer in the words of 
the wise, I feel they should not be wasted. 
Let me show you what I mean. Chamfort 
said: “The most useless day of all is that 
in which we have not laughed.” Here’s 
what I did with it for Denver Post, 
6/30/54: “Laughing at your troubles is 
one way to keep in good spirits.” 

Hobo News took it this way: “Only when 
you can laugh at yourself have you grown 
up.” 

The humorous twist of phrase or the 
quaint saying in epigrams amuses the 
reader and fixes itself in his memory. We 
have a way of forgetting reasoning, how- 
ever sound, and of remembering the humor. 
That’s one of the secrets of writing epi- 
grams. The more you condense an epi- 
gram, the brighter they burn in the mind. 
But as a Chinese proverb tells us, “if one 
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piece is moved wrongly, the whole game is 


) lost.” And so with writing epigrams: one 
| misplaced word can spoil the entire effect. 


Newspaper Training Ground 


My very first quip appeared about 20 
years ago in Chicago Tribune’s popular 
“Wake of the News” department, where I 
really got my training. There is no pay 
here but the publicity is tremendous and 
there is always the opportunity of Reader’s 
Digest reprinting one at $10.00. My first 
quip was in line with the news then: 
“Chamberlain always carries an umbrella, 
yet no matter where he goes, he gets 
soaked.” Since then I’ve had over a thou- 
sand published by more than 50 different 
publications including Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader’s Digest and various antholo- 

es. 
Ideas for prospective epigrams are every- 
where. Following are working examples of 
how they came to me. 

That old saw about the needle in the 
haystack when renovated came out: “He 
who wants to make hay must get out of it 
early in the morning.” That brought $5 
from Town Journal and encouraged “The 
secret of early rising is the application of 
mind over mattress.” With that out of my 
system, Family Times accepted: “It takes 
courage to be cheerful about starting a day 
that begins with getting up in the morning.” 
And still on the alarm clock subject Laugh 
Book, January, 1955, took: “The amount 
of sleep required by the average person is 
just after the alarm clock rings.” 

As you will note, the same theme sup- 
plied all these ideas and provided material 
for quite a few checks. Popular sayings or 
phrases were twisted in meaning or with a 
change in wording. Starting off with the 
familiar “mind over matt . . .,” for exam- 
ple, and ending with the unexpected can 
often provide some of the funniest effects. 
The other approach I used in these was, 
of course, making a statement of fact about 
a rather preposterous occurrence which was 
true enough to life to give people a chance 
to laugh at themselves. Everybody hates to 
get up, especially when the alarm clock 


rings. 








Note the play of satire in the following 
published by Hobo News: “When a man 
takes his wife out shopping his intentions 
are to make her happy—not hysterical.” I 
took off from the same idea for Liberty, 
May, 1954: “There’s nothing so cold as a 
woman who’s been refused a fur coat.” 


Twisting the Past 


Sometimes you find your inspiration in 
epigrams or axioms of the past. I read in 
a book that La Rochefoucauld said: “We 
may forgive those who bore us, we cannot 
forgive those whom we bore,” and came up 
with “A dull date is a girl you spend a week 
with in one evening.” 

No idea is too old to be reworked for an 
epigram. “A woman’s work is never done.” 
I converted it into: “The woman whose 
work is never done would do well to stay 
at home a little more.” And that oldie, 
“One good turn deserves another” came out 
as “One good turn and your wife screams 
that you’re taking all the covers.” Laugh 
Book grabbed ’em both. 


The Seasons 


When marketing epigrams, always con- 
sider the season element and mail well in 
advance. Town Journal used this for their 
Christmas issue: “This Christmas it will 
cost more to amuse an average child than 
it did to educate his father.” In 1954 Laugh 
Book took: “When it comes to filling stock- 
ings, Santa Claus is very clever but he can’t 
beat a young and shapely girl.” 

The political scene is another source of 
ideas. Laugh Book used: “The three major 
parties in this country are: the Democratic 
Party, the Republican Party and the Cock- 
tail party.” Bypaths bought: “Most poli- 
ticians repair the fences around their cam- 
paign platforms by hedging.” They ac- 
cepted another on practically the same 
idea: “Even cheap politics has climbed 
into the expensive bracket.” And Denver 
Post took: “The public has to do a lot of 
exercising to keep Uncle Sam fiscally fit.” 

Then there is always, of course, the girlie 
epigram. The girlie physique is a treasure 
chest of ideas. Laugh Book liked: “Just be- 
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cause a girl has an hourglass figure doesn’t 
mean she’s set for a good time.” In 1955 
they took “A highwayman does the same 
as garters and brassieres, but in different 
places.” Saturday Evening Post used: “The 
girl who used to wear unmentionables now 
has a daughter who wears nothing to speak 
of.” 

Here is how I worked one of my epi- 
grams for SEP. One evening my wife was 
shrieking at the pet dog for something or 
other, using a very unlady-like tone of 
voice. The telephone rang, she answered it 
as sweetly as you please. Listening to her 
practically created the following which 
SEP used 3/10/51: “A boy’s voice changes 
at adolescence, a girl’s when she answers 
the phone.” As you can see, an actual oc- 
currence provided this idea. But the only 
way to spot such ideas is to always have 
your mind on an epigram. 

I sold “Age may preserve a person, but 
it doesn’t sweeten him” in 1945. Analyzing 
it every year or so, I finally converted it 
for SEP; 6/14/52: “Often the reason a 
person becomes quieter as he grows older 
is that he has more to keep quiet about.” 


You Tickle the Funny Bone 


Epigrams are a literary stimulant by 
which you tickle your reader’s funny bone 
even if he is not always quite sure with 
what—or why. 

With practice, picking up apt epigrams 
out of thin ideas becomes a state of mind. 
Revision, a fresh slant of old ideas, make 
epigram possibilities inexhaustible. Exam- 
ple: “Men aren’t stupid when they pro- 
pose—they just look that way.” I sold that 
in 1950. Three years later I used it again 
as “The only simple thing 
about some weddings is the = 
groom,” SEP on 3/24/51 Gy 
used “To most girls oppor- 
tunity no longer knocks at the 
door — he sits outside and 
blows the horn.” Later Lib- 
erty accepted it as “In society 
it takes a fortune for a girl 
to make her debut. Others, -o.. // 
however, come out at the 
sound of a horn.” 
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Alexander the Great wept because there 
were no more worlds to conquer but the 
writer of epigrams should be happy be- 
cause there is no limit to how far he can 
go in that particular field. Want proof? 
Your Life, November, 1950, paid me $3 
for: “Memo to women who wear slacks: 
Does your end justify the jeans?” Another 
enterprising writer got $10 for his edited 
version: “Lawrence Young of Woodmere, 
L. I., ordinarily disapproves of ladies who 
wear slacks, but admits that in the case of 
Marilyn Monroe, the end justifies the 
jeans.” 

Everybody has creative talent and once 
you really learn to use your imagination 
you can write many types of epigrams. The 
basic principles of getting ideas consistently 
are conscious effort and exercise. Writing 
epigrams is an art and like anything else 
can be developed and trained. The secret 
of success is constant practice. The pay-off 
is well worth the effort. 

Submitting epigrams does not involve 
any special preparation. I type mine one to 
a sheet of paper 2!4x4 inches, my name 
and address below the epigram and sub- 
mit them in batches from 3 to 6 at a time. 
You can also use 3x5 index cards or 82x11 
sheets of bond paper. Always include 


stamped return envelopes of course. 

As I mentioned before, almost any type 
of magazine or newspapers will buy some 
epigrams. Study the WrirER’s MarKEtT and 
send particularly to those editors who state 
that they use fillers. 
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fizale the finale 


I ONCE HEARD Mickey Spillane say the only 
reason people read a story or listen to a 
joke is to find out how it ends. We can add 
that a script must have living characters, 
intriguing incidents, gripping emotions and 
conflicts that make the reader hang on until 
the end—always hoping one thing will hap- 
pen and fearing it won’t (or vice versa) at 
the outcome. 

The End solves problems and answers 
questions that have absorbed the reader 
throughout the story, therefore it must top 
all the drama of the entire story! It has to 
be good because it proves the whole raison 
d’etre or purpose of the story and it is the 
part of the drama that stays with the reader 
after the last curtain has fallen. 

Many writers, who admit rewriting their 
opening scenes dozens of times, are less kind 
to their endings. 

But a story is not a horse race, where you 
pick your pony, place your bet, and root for 
your winner until the finish which tells you 
that you’ve either won or lost. Your reader 
invests more than mere money in your story. 
He’s bet time, attention, and emotional 
energies, for which he expects dividends of 
satisfaction, surprise, or a little information 
which he didn’t have before. When it is all 
over, he wants to know why and how the 
winner won and the loser lost. 


There’s a right way to end a love 
affair and a right way to end a 
story. Here are hints on the latter 
—for the former, consult Playboy. 


By F. A. Rockwell 


How To Kill a Story 

It hurts an editor more than it does you 
to have to reject stories that start out with 
a sparkle but fizzle out exhaustedly. Even if 
your characters are scintillating and your 
plot action is good, a poor ending can kill 
your story. 

To avoid this finale-fizzle, many success- 
ful writers have been using the write-it- 
backward method ever since Edgar Allan 
Poe told authors to write the end first. 
Adela Rogers St. Johns, for instance, writes 
the last paragraph and pins it on the curtain 
in front of her typewriter. She says: “The 
one sure way to crack up anything is not to 
know where you’re going to land.” 

So be sure to plan your destination, the 
best route, and all the necessary detours, as 
soon as you get an idea for a story, charac- 
ter, or premise. Your yarn will be easier to 
write and more surefooted if you use your 
inspirational impetus to work out an ending 
that: 

1) saTisFIeEs. Answers a narrative ques- 
tion honestly, fairly, and never cheats or 
frustrates (as life often does). 

2) FITS THE MOOD AND SUBJECT-MATTER 
and inspires a specific emotional reaction 
from your reader. 

3) PACKS A SURPRISE OF SOME KIND. 
Think of your story as a grab-bag. Your 
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reader must be amazed—usually delighted 
—with what he pulls out of it. The gee-gaw 
may be tiny or huge, but it must contain a 
twist which the reader couldn’t foresee. 

4) 1s LocicaL. Even if the solution is a 
complete surprise, it must be credible and 
convincing because you’ve planted subtle 
signposts along the way. 


Vive La Differance 


These are the musts which most com- 
mercial story endings have in common. Yet 
there is a variety within these rules—as 
within all rules—and in this case, variety 
and suspense are achieved by the use of 
different types of endings. You’ll find that 
most modern stories have one of the fol- 
lowing endings: Final or Summation; Ideo- 
logical; Antennae; Anti-Climax; Reversal; 
or Gimmick. Let’s study these. 


FINAL, SUMMATION END: 

Here the protagonist solves the problem 
with finality and a neat, prim period—as 
most stories did in the past. The hero lands 
on the Moon, gets the girl, cleans up local 
politics, exposes subversion, breaks the sonic 
barrier, defeats the enemy, whether out- 
side or within himself. Whether a happy 
ending with virtue triumphant and vice de- 
feated, or the sad-ending operas and Shake- 
spearean dramas with the characters dead 
or dying, the end is The End. “That’s all, 
folks. There ain’t no more.” 

A recent issue of American Magazine 
features this type of ending in Ruth Hen- 
ning’s “Jenny and The Big Bad Wolf,” in 
which the “wolf,” Paul Pomeroy, says: 


*“T guess I’m not much of a genius, either. 
I didn’t even find out I loved you until it 
was almost too late.’”’ He took her into his 
arms. “Oh Jenny, Jenny darling. Do you 
think you'll mind being married to an idiot 
—with ideals?” 

“Mind!” she breathed, her smile breaking 
out like the sun. “Why, Mr. Pomeroy, dar- 
ling—that’s the very best kind!” 

And that’s how little Jenny Moran from 
Butterfield, Iowa, got the reputation as the 
best wolf-tamer in Hollywood. 


Summation endings are decreasing as the 
reader’s taste turns toward sophistication, 
variety, and realism. In life, nothing is ab- 
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solutely final or solved or conquered or 
ended. Once in a while we flee into fiction 
to find this security, and editors balance 
each issue with different endings to keep 
us guessing. 


IDEOLOGICAL END is the opposite-pole 
brother to the summation. The author has 
posed a problem, developed it dramatically, 
but leaves the solution up to the reader. 
More popular in the intellectual quality 
market, this type annoys the unimaginative 
reader who wants the writer to do all the 
work, 

This is the most intriguing and trouble- 
some of all endings and should not be used 
unless there’s a very specific reason. You 
can be tricky, cute, or cleverly mystifying, 
a la “lady or the Tiger;” you can avoid 
a controversial subject like divorce or illicit 
love or a taboo subject, or you can give 
the reader a chance to choose between fact 
and fantasy. Watch for these in Christmas 
or any “miracle” stories. The devout reader 
supplies the magic solution which satisfies 
him; the realist chooses a factual explana- 
tion and everybody is happy. 

The ideological ending can serve as a 
rhetorical question, giving you a chance to 
say what the character should do to solve 
his problem. Example: Redbook’s “Daddy’s 
Day,” in which an ex-husband takes his 
little boy out for the day. When he returns 
the child to the remarried mother and 
knows the strain of dividing the boy’s love 
between two fathers, the real Daddy won- 
ders if the child will be better off if he 
never sees him again. 

This type of ending poses questions for 
the reader to answer. Be sure it pleases 
him and gives him a chance to be right 
and happy, not just confused and mad at 
you for making him do your work! 


ANTENNAE ENDING sends feelers into the 
future, promising more to come after the 
problem itself is solved. The story action 
has tangled and untangled threads of in- 
terest, the major question has been an- 
swered. But we’re made to feel the magic 
promise of new beginnings. One of the 
most famous antennae endings in literature 
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is Scarlett O’Hara’s worry-about-Rhett-to- 
morrow philosophy at the end of Gone 
with the Wind. 

You must know when and why to use 
this type, and how not to abuse it. Give 
a brief promising peek into the future, but 
don’t drag the reader there and draw out 
the story ramblingly. 

In many confession stories, the reader has 
been on such intimate terms with the sins 
and sufferings of the protagonist, he’s not 
in too much of a hurry to take an abrupt 
leave. Antennae endings peek into the 
future when the protagonist has done too 
terrible a thing to deserve a happy ending, 
yet we sympathize with his repentance and 
permit him the “someday hope;” or when 
the main actor has sinned, suffered, re- 
pented, and been forgiven, yet his own 
transgression will always haunt him. 

He looked up and she was gazing at him 
curiously. “What’s the matter, honey?” she 
was asking. This was the woman he loved, 
that he could not help loving, and she was 
looking at him apparently in innocence and 
candor. “Aren’t you pleased? Aren’t you 
interested ?”? But beneath the other, smaller 
voice went on still, inexorably, as he knew 
it would go on in the years to come: “. 
hate you, hate you, hate you.” 
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ANTI-CLIMAX OR BONUS TwIsT. It is a 
double-helping ending that adds an extra 
twist, emotional wallop, or added _inci- 
dents. Although the story could end be- 
fore it, the anti-climax improves it. 

In This Week’s “Panic on Strawberry 
Hill” the father worries so about his daugh- 
ter’s safety on her first babysitting job, that 
he drives to the house to check, is terrified 
when he sees all blinds up, drapes open, no 
sign of daughter. Strong arms seize him, 
and he learns how sensible and mature his 
daughter is: she’s left blinds open as a 
safety-measure, detected a prowler and 
called police! End. Daughter can be trusted, 
has been properly reared, even though hus- 
band thought his wife wasn’t worryish 
enough. Anti-climax: He is on his way back 
to the car when he hears rustling in bushes. 
Ah! he was right . . . but the “prowler” is 
his wife, who’s also been concerned about 
their daughter even though she concealed it. 

Your anticlimax must solve something, 
reemphasize a premise, or turn a new light 
on characterization. It must be purposeful, 
never used just because you love your char- 
acters so much you can’t let go! 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Some 20 magazines need a steady supply of 
true crime material dramatized and built 


up with sex and mystery. A top writer in the 
field tells you how to break in, and how 
to hold your own. (Markets on page 75) 


Bradford D. Jones 


E’VE ALL BEEN BORED almost to mur- 

der by that tired old cliche, Crime 
doesn’t pay. But has it ever occurred to 
you that you could make it pay you? I 
don’t mean by robbing the First National, 
or by knocking off Aunt Harriet for the 
insurance, but by writing true crime for the 
20 or more magazines in that field. We are 
speaking of magazines like Crime Detective, 
True Police Cases, etc. (see Market List, 
page 75). 

Just because you’re properly feminine, 
this is no time to flip the page. Read on 
and learn how to become the working girls’ 
Agatha Christie. There are three lady edi- 
tors in this field—who buy roughly one- 
third of the monthly true crime output. 
And there are plenty of women free-lancers. 
So you see there’s room for all viewpoints. 





Between stints of freelancing true crime 
stories, Brad Jones has worked for about 
every major publisher in this field. Was Man- 
aging Editor of True Detective magazine and 
has sold over 400 true crime stories, covering 
many from homicide investigation through 
trial. Has interviewed murderesses and con 
men, and once spent the night on the living- 
room couch of an ex-member of a notorious 
bandit gang—didn’t even bother to count his 
money. Served in Army Air Force Intelli- 
gence during the war and has been a book 
editor. Loves beer, prize fights and history. 
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S’uNnonw 


Four hundred-odd manuscripts ago (and 
believe me that original one was really 
odd), I wrote my first story. It was true 
crime. I knew little about writing then. 

Meanwhile, I’ve come a long way—I 
hope. I’ve learned to write, while earning 
my keep at it, and I’ve had a bank account 
full of fun. I’m sure that you can do the 
same. 

Maybe your literary ambition runs higher. 
You say, granted that I can earn a living; 
what’s the future once I’m established? The 
answer is, it’s up to you, of course. A friend of 
mine who has always looked down his nose 
at my writing efforts (he’s an accountant), 
expressed surprise that I was doing a crime 
piece for Argosy. “I didn’t know they 
published such stuff.” I patiently explained 
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that true crime stories are where you find 
them—at least one every few weeks in The 
Satevepost and other top markets, and 
under the imprint of such pioneers of cul- 
ture as Macmillan’s and Scribner’s. Also, 
that recent Post byliners like Dean Jennings, 
Alan Hynd, and Al Spiers wrote for the 
true crime mags. I myself have written 
as many pieces in the past year for more 
general fields—mostly, true adventure—as 
for the true crime market. And I optimis- 
tically assume that I’m still on the way up. 


THE PLOT 


A Form Of Big Business 


But this is about the true crime mags. 
What they offer the beginning writer and 
what they demand. They are a sizeable and 
wide-paying market, with rates ranging 
from $75 to $350. That’s only a natural 
reflection of a national social condition, for 
whether we like it or not, crime is big busi- 
ness in this country. According to the 
FBI’s Uniform Crime Report, 2,262,450 
major crimes were committed in 1955; or 
one every 13.9 seconds, including a homi- 
cide each 42.2 minutes. There were 6,850 
murders and non-negligent manslaughters. 

Actually, only about 100 of these met the 
market’s annual story requirements, the edi- 
tors fattening out their issues with various 
types of oldies. For, old or new, these crimes 
must be libel-proof. They must also be 
adaptable to dramatization, through scenes, 
suspense, dialogue and characterization. 
And they must possess strong emotional im- 
pact. Probably no other category of human 
portrayal so accurately reveals the seeth- 
ing emotions that lie deep within all of 
us—jealousy, greed, love, hate. 

What kind of crimes are most suitable 
for the crime-fact magazine publications? 
About 95% deal with sex murder. Maybe 
60% of these are current murders, that is, 
cases which are written and published before 
trial, on the basis of a signed confession or 





a Grand Jury indictment—with a hope and 
a prayer for conviction and no libel suit. 
The remaining 5% are non-murder, and 
divided pretty evenly among personal ex- 
perience pieces (“I Learned My Husband 
Was An Escaped Murderer”), exposés of 
sin-towns, profiles of outstanding police of- 
ficers, smashing of narcotics or abortion 
rings, and (among the lesser mags) “con- 
fessions” of B-girls, white slaves, etc. 

You’re probably wondering about the 
emphasis on sex. The great majority of 
crimes committed are sexually chaste. But 
sex is to the true crime mags what a pretty 
girl is to the advertising industry; necessary 
sugar-coating for an often drab product. A 
woman is murdered, is the cause of a kill- 
ing, or is witness to one. All have story 
potential, and the fact that many dames 
who’re mixed up in murder, are sleazy slat- 
terns, as sordid in appearance as in morals, 
is something that editors and photo re- 
touchers try manfully to overcome. 


Sex Is For Everybody 


But the female angle cuts several ways, 
as I learned some years ago. As Managing 
Editor of True Detective I took a poll, 
was surprised to discover that women read- 
ership runs as high as 40% of some crime 
mags. And the gals showed decided prefer- 
ence for stories of tough dames who swag- 
gered to the hot seat, without smelling salts 
or hankie. True Detective has been run- 
ning a “Woman Who Walked the Last 
Mile” series ever since. 

On the reverse side, men prefer to read 
about beautiful tramps who met a long 
overdue fate at the hands of some sadist. 
Few readers or editors want unsolved cases 
where the killer escapes his just deserts, or 
all-male stickups (unless it’s a million-dol- 
lar job like Brink’s in Boston), but I never 
met a reader or editor yet, who didn’t 
want sex. 

Most true-crime editors live in mortal 
terror of libel, and of losing their second- 
class mailing privileges. As a result the con- 
tents are harmless as garter snakes, and no 
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lady nor gentleman need apologize for 
writing them. 

The stories, the names, and the photo- 
graphs are authentic. How does one get em? 


Write On Assignment 


First, a warning. Try never, except as 
a last, desperate effort to attract attention, 
to write without an assignment. You'll be 
wasting your time. This applies both to old 
stories and new crimes. Promising current 
cases are assigned to established writers as 
quickly as they occur, and are held to his 
account till the story’s safe to write. 

Publishers compete hectically to get cur- 
rent cases on the newsstands first. If 2 
potentially libelous story (and most cur- 
rents are, before trial) breaks 24 hours be- 
fore deadline (and they always seem to), 
the editor needs an experienced, libel-wise 
writer to dash off a safe and good version. 
He'll want the beginner to test his wings 
where the guilty are safely in prison, or 
dead. 

It is a good idea to protect yourself with 
an assignment on oldies as well. Write 
a famous vintage classic with loving care. 
Submit it cold turkey and see what hap- 
pens. You’ll find it was bought the week 
before from an assigned writer; or was run 
by the competition a month, or a year ago. 
No editor will buy it again for two or three 
years. He’s got all murders alphabetically 
indexed in a card file, by the victim’s last 
name, and checks before reading. 

But assume that a likely murder does 
break in your home town. You want an 
assignment, though it’s not yet solved. You 
your request, 
naming the victim, 
place and date. It’s 
all right to ask for 
speedy confirmation, 
but don’t wire two 
editors simultaneously 
that makes ’em mad. 

After that you mail 
a synopsis of the case. 
When it’s solved, you 
inform the editor of 
the significant facts— 
the detective work, 
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motive, legal status, and whether you think 
it’s safe. He’ll make up his mind and let 
you know. 

Let’s see what makes a good current 
story. We'll dream up an example so we 
can juggle the facts. Minnie Klotz is found 
strangled and sexually assaulted (that’s the 
preferred phrase) in an alley a block from 
the Happy Times Tavern. 


They Have To Wonder About Joe 


In determining whether it’s a story, the 
editor will want to know whether she was 
seen leaving the tavern alone. If so, it’s a 
possibility. But if she staggered out with 
Joe Crump, who’s been arrested three times 
before for rape, and was found lying near 
the corpse in a drunken stupor, it’s no 
story. There’s no mystery, the characters 
are basically uninteresting, and the rape 
motive isn’t enough. 

But suppose that Joe, who was seen with 
Minnie, has disappeared. The cops can’t 
be certain that he’s guilty and conduct a 
homicide investigation, till 24 hours later 
he’s caught and confesses. This gives the 
writer material to write a whodunit, cen- 
tered around the gathering of evidence, the 
questioning and eliminating of suspects, etc. 
Despite the rape motive and crummy char- 
acters, this is strong enough to write be- 
cause of the initial mystery of the killer’s 
identity. 

Or, alternately, it might be that Joe was 
not seen in the tavern with Minnie, but is 
questioned along with others. A swatch 
of his hair matches a tuft found in Minnie’s 
tightly clenched fist. Joe confesses. This is 
better yet and rates another okay to be 
written as a whodunit police investigation. 

Let’s presume that Joe and Minnie are 
married; are notorious for their quarreling. 
He strangles her in a rage. No story here 
unless real solid mystery as to whodunit 
and/or where he hid the body. In hus- 
band-wife killings, the mate is the logical 
suspect and the mystery or motive must be 
especially strong. 

Sometimes you can wangle an assignment 
even without mystery. Suppose Minnie is 
the mayor’s wife. Joe is the town’s leading 
banker. Their extra-marital affair has 
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everyone talking. Minnie de- 
ad cides to give up Joe for the 
LL sake of her husband’s politi- 
ye cal career. He kills her and 
“; surrenders to the police. No 
‘. mystery here, but some in- 
teresting characters and 
powerful motivation. The 
editor will probably green- 

light this one. 

If you were not a reporter, 
he will want to know yhat your sources are 
—news clippings, court records, or have you 
interviewed the cops personally? On-the-spot 
coverage, knowing the way policemen talk, 
their individualities, the colorful sidelights, 
that never reach newsprint; these give a 
story authority that can’t be simulated. 
They’ re not necessarily essential—but always 
preferable. 

There’s also the question of photos. Edi- 
tors may pay big money to illustrate an 
old classic, but they want the authority of 
actual photos to dramatize currents. [’ll 
discuss methods of obtaining these later. 





If You’re New, Start With An Oldie 


Still it’s often better for the newcomer 
to begin with on oldie; something that can 
be worked over and studied at leisure. Let’s 
dissect one I wrote for Startling Detective, 
where it appeared this June as “Bullet and 
Bludgeon Terror.” it’s about a sadistic, 
lustful bandit who terrorized a city with 
his assaults. The police and everyone else 
know he’s got to be caught before he com- 
mits murder—which he eventually does, of 
course. Without sex, this wouldn’t be near- 
ly the same story. 

It happened in Dallas, Texas, in 1930. 
I had learned of it briefly, and knew it 
was safe to write because the killer had 
been executed. Otherwise, I’d have first 
contacted the Texas Board of Pardons and 
Paroles at Austin, inquired if he were still 
in jail. Each state has a similar board, 
which will give you the status of any case 
in their jurisdiction. If the convicted has 
done his time, forget the story. It would 
not only be unfair to him, he may sue you 
for invasion of privacy. 

First, I inquired whether a Dallas re- 








porter I know could obtain clippings and 
photographs. He assured me he could send 
photostats of the clips and clear, repro- 
ducible 81% x 11 glossy prints, at $5 a piece, 
the same amount the magazine paid me. He 
also sent enough information to base a 100- 
word outline, delineating motivation, sus- 
pense, and characterization. I took this to 
Ham Peck, editor of Startling Detective, 
who gave me a go-ahead. I then wrote 
Dallas for photos and complete info. 


My work methods might horrify an effi- 
ciency expert, but they’re best for me. I’ve 
finally learned that the quickest way to 
write a saleable story is to engrave the facts 
in my not-so elephantine memory. First, I 
arrange the clippings chronologically, along- 
side my typewriter, type out and classify 
the essentials under headings: PLACE— 
Dallas, Texas. FIRST VICTIM—R. M. 
Hester, clerk for Tex. Power & Light Co. 
DATE OF FIRST ATTACK—Jan. 3, ’29, 
etc. I’m careful to avoid copying phrases 
or sentences verbatim, so nobody will ever 
accuse me of plagiarism. Direct quotes, like 
the facts themselves, are in the public do- 
main and can be used freely. 


I did not attempt to organize the story, 
at least consciously, though I was aware this 
probably would be best written as a who- 
dunit, since the killer remained unidentified 
for many weeks. I did watch for possible 
leads, marking anything that might later 
prove appropriate. 

Though I now had the facts firmly in 
mind, I still wasn’t ready to write. I made a 
brief outline, numbering my notes corre- 
spondingly. 

Like most whodunits, my organization is 
basically chronological; so is this particular 
lead. I always write the beginning first. It is 
the toughest part of the 
story, but if it’s right it 
sets the mood and tone, 
lends fluency to every- 
thing that follows. 

I decided upon a terror 
and suspense lead, since 
the former seemed the 
basic tone of my story, 
and suspense in the first 
paragraph gives you a 


































































running start. I didn’t think it necessary to 
mention murder in my lead. I believed it 
had terror enough. Besides it was in the 
blurb, and all tried-and-true crime readers 
know that murder follows like night. Here is 
the lead of that story. 


It is a question who was busier that first 
night of the terror in Dallas, the ambulance 
interns sirening back and forth to Emergency 
Hospital with attack victims, or the police. 
The latter were harried by the obvious phys- 
ical impossibility of being everywhere at 
once, as the number of assaults and the 
terror mounted that bitter cold night of 
January 3. 


In my humble opinion, this lead fulfills 
every basic function of its particular type. 
There is the time of day (night), the date 
(and I deliberately omitted the year ’till 
near the end of the story because many 
readers don’t like older cases), and the un- 
pleasant cold-weather setting. Also, the 
locale and the suspense of increasing terror 
as innocent citizens are attacked. It also 
establishes a tone of urgency as the police 
speed to check further assaults. 


A Choice Of Leads 


There are many types of true crime leads. 
One of the best, particularly when you have 
an otherwise prosaic story, is the off-beat 
lead. Begin with the most startling, or dis- 
tinguishing angle you can dredge up. 

Like this, from “No Dame Could Turn 
Him Down” in True Mystery for June, 
1956: 


It isn’t often that someone predicts a mur- 
der. But Police Chief Colonel O. D. Garton 
of Richmond, Virginia, did. Garton saw it 
coming. He knew that it was inevitable— 
and that he was helpless to prevent it... 
Garton had to sit by and watch a psycho- 
pathic killer’s pattern of murder unfold and 
repeat itself twice within twenty years. 


This lead not only starts our reader won- 
dering how Garton, our policeman protag- 
onist, predicted a second murder, but makes 
him an interesting character in the very first 
paragraph. It is the only unusual facet in 
an otherwise ordinary case. 

Then there is the philosophic lead, a slow 
mover but good for a change of pace and 
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containing a suspense hook on the end. This 
one comes from my story “The Butchered 
Blonde” in the March, 1956, issue of Real 
Men, a true-adventure magazine: 

They still reminisce in the big, high-ceil- 
inged Homicide Squadroom at Detroit Head- 
quarters of the “Case of Too Many Confes- 
sions.” Rape murders are the ultimate in 
man’s inhumanity—jungle passion unparal- 
leled—and this one had been a lulu. Yet 
Homicide’s headache appeared to be about 
over that early morning in April as detec- 
tives read the signed and typed statement 
of the sweating, alternately frightened and 
boastful young man beside the desk. They 
could go home and get some sleep now, for 
they had the criminal—or so they believed. 


The hook is, of course, in the last phrase. 
If the young man isn’t guilty, who is? And 
how is he going to get out of this mess? 

Just one more, the scene lead. Here you 
need a bold, even shocking, picture. But 
avoid being gruesome. This is from “Nude 
In The Canyon” (True Mystery, February, 
1956) : 


The giant buzzards, talons unsheathed, 
cruel, hooked beaks parted, bold with hun- 
ger, swooped and flashed through the nar- 
row gorge, darting by the two men flailing 
at them with their shirts, trying to protect 
the cadaver, the naked body of the woman, 
on which the birds had been feasting. 


After The Lead—Some Detail . . . 


But to return to our analysis of “Bullet 
and Bludgeon Terror.” I was factually pre- 
cise in my lead. The second paragraph be- 
gins, “The first phone call came to the head- 
quarters desk sergeant at 8: 14.” 

Why so exact? Primarily because it gives 
authority—as if I’d actually been there; a 
police reporter sitting around waiting for 
something to break. 

There are grave dangers in this method; 
too much detail can bog down your story. 
One of the first pitfalls comes in the fourth 
paragraph. You’ve got to describe the body 
and murder or assault scene from either the 
police or the omniscient viewpoint (for the 
sake of clues, not gore). 

Editors formerly insisted upon fu!l de- 
tail; today it’s sketched in, letting the read- 
ers’ imagination do the rest. This is as much 
description as I gave it: 
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. .. It was obvious from the stain of crim- 
son spreading out on the road from his head 
that this was no mere case of too much to 
drink. The ambulance intern confirmed the 
police prognosis—serious head injury due to 
assault by a deadly weapon—and they 
rushed the unconscious man to the hospital. 


The same thing applies to the investiga- 
tions. You don’t have to detail every move. 
The veteran reader knows almost as much 
about police procedure as you do. 

We are now ready to introduce the police- 
man protagonist. Since he’s top brass, he 
obviously wasn’t at the attack scene first. 
But the reader can guess he’s the cop who'll 
catch the killer—eventually. Cops are about 
the only protagonists you can pick in true 
crime—you daren’t glorify the criminal. 
Here comes our hero: 


The second phone call . . . was referred 
to Leonard M. Pack, Chief of Detec- 
tives. ... 


. . . Characterization 


And now for a dash of characterization. 
This is the toughest part of any true story 
where you don’t personally know the prin- 
cipals. The killer remains unidentified until 
near the end, and can only be characterized 
through his acts. You don’t dare character- 
ize living victims, who may sue. But if 
photos show your police protagonist wearing 
a sombrero or smoking a pipe, you can work 
on that. Or, if you have direct quotes, you 
can use them. Quotes, by the way, are the 
safest way to characterize an unconvicted 
suspect in a current case. 

I’d decided to let Pack’s police work 
characterize him as we went along, so all I 
said at this point was: 


A large, graying man with a serious man- 
ner, Pack was informed. ... 


But as Pack realizes that the killer is a 
maniac with a sex lust, he displays his wide 
knowledge of criminal types to find some- 
body who fits that specification. He believes 
that the killer must have in the past dis- 
played sadistic tendencies—given maybe 
even as a youngster. And his search for that 
type helps him identify the killer. Thus 
Pack is more than a flatfoot. He is broadly 
learned in his profession. 











. . - Girl Interest 


At the scene of the first assault we intro- 
duce sex. A girl who was the date of the 
victim describes what happened. She uses 
short, breathless sentences to convey excite- 
ment and suspense as the cops and the 
reader first realize that the marauder has a 
sex lust. What happened may be mild for 
the next victim. She describes it: 


Suddenly the door on my side of the car 
opened. A man jumped in, waving a gun. 

He was horrible—with awful, starey eyes 
which gave me the creeps. He jammed the 
gun against my head and told Alvin, “Get 
going—before I blow her brains out.” .. . 
Then he began to snuggle close to me. I 
could smell the drink on his breath. It 
made me sick... . 





The girl now describes him, in general 
terms which will be used by each of the 
subsequent survivors so there can be no 
doubt it’s the same man. He is about 20, 
red-faced, and always wears a blue scarf 
which he finally loses at the murder scene 
and which becomes important in tracing 
him. 

This concentration on one man focuses 
far stronger than would a series of unre- 
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lated attacks by different men. He appears 
more dangerous and, unlike the shadowy 
figure that went in, emerges from the de- 
scription as a subhuman monster, whom the 
reader badly wants caught. 

As new victims keep stumbling on stage, 
the whole city begins to worry. This not only 
heightens suspense, but deepens and gives 
the story new significance. Who will be 
next? Where will it all end? The attacks all 
occur at night. Innocent citizens are warned 
to stay indoors and policewomen and cops 
in plain clothes patrol the streets, trying to 
decoy the killer. 


... Mounting Suspense 


But he crosses them up by striking where 
least expected. He stole his first victim’s gray 
Cadillac and it hasn’t been found. And an- 
other’s wrist watch. Eventually, the reader 
knows, such clues will identify him. But at 
present they lead nowhere. The whole 
town is desperate. 

About halfway through any true-crime 
whodunit, the police face a complete blank 
wall; apparently hopelessly licked and not 
knowing where to turn. Only guts carry 
them on and law and order finally triumph, 
of course. 

Now, for added characterization he sticks 
up a drug store, abducts one man in his car 
and demands his overcoat, saying, “You 
won’t be needing it any more.” 

The victim’s blood runs cold, yet some- 
thing deep within him, perverse, irrational, 
impelled him to argue . . , maybe the coat 
itself, its life-sustaining warmth, had sud- 
denly become a symbol. . . . Defeated, Chap- 
man finally slipped it off, tossed the coat 
into the car... . But the robber made no 
move, sat looking at him with grudging 
admiration. Suddenly he showered Chapman 
with bills and coins. ‘Here, buy yourself 
another coat.” And the Cadillac roared 
away. 

In a fiction story, or where you knew 
more about the real people, you’d have had 
to characterize them sufficiently to make this 
strange behavior seem believable, without 
explanation. Not so true crime. You want 
to make sure the reader gets it, so you ex- 
plain: 

To Pack and Lieutenant Fritz, the bandit’s 
reversal of mood was characteristic. The 











typical, unpredictable reaction of a psycho- 
pathic personality; capable of extreme, un- 
necessary cruelty one moment, touched with 
generosity the next. 

And, of course, you as a writer are going 
to enforce that characterization with further 
examples of his irrational behavior. 

By now you’ve foreshadowed the murder 
in a dozen different ways. You’re ready for 
it—but not without one more hint: For two 
nights there have been no attacks and the 
police believe maybe the killer has left town. 
. this hope ballooned to high expecta- 


tion. Only to be deflated by the worst news 
yet. 


- - . Climax 


Then I let ’em have the murder in a big 
scene. 

I won’t repeat it here. It’s different prin- 
cipally in that a life is taken, and it galvan- 
izes the police into more frenetic action—if 
that is possible. We are halfway through 
now, and we still haven’t identified the mur- 
derer, but gradually they draw the threads 
together. Pack, ace detective that he is, has 
figured out that since all the attacks occur 
in a square mile of East Dallas, and the at- 
tacker displays intimate knowledge of the 
streets and back alleys by frequently escap- 
ing on foot, he has probably been a delivery 
or messenger boy there. That, plus his 
sadism and the strong chance he lives in the 
neighborhood. Plainclothesmen and detec- 
tives snoop around, learn there was one such 
youth—a bad egg named William Pruitt, Jr. 
But Pruitt moved to California years ago. 
Couldn’t be he. 

Then they hear that “Dagger’s back in 
town. With a new gray Caddie and a new 
girl friend.” Could the Caddie have been 
stolen from the first assault victim? Queries 
reveal that Pruitt is nicknamed Dagger. 
Photos confirm he’s the marauder. 

When it’s not contrary to fact, it sharpens 
interest to identify and further characterize 
the killer many pages before catching him. 
Unidentified he remains relatively colorless. 

The trail now gets hotter—and with sex 
yet. If the cops can’t trace Pruitt directly, 
maybe they can find him through his girl 
friend. They get a description of her, and 
hunt. 
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But Pruitt isn’t through yet. He pumps 
five bullets into a cab driver—and escapes 
again. Ballistically, the bullets match those in 
the murder victim, confirming it is Pruitt, 
and steaming the reader’s desire to see him 
caught. 

The police search frantically, for him, for 
his girl friend, or for the Cadillac. They find 
the latter hidden in an abandoned lumber 
shed. In other words, the least important of 
the three clues comes first; that’s the way it 
actually happened, and it’s a big step for- 
ward in the investigation. 


The Line Is Crooked 


Now they learn the suspected girl lives 
nearby. But she is away. Note the letdown 
after the buildup. Success doesn’t progress in 


a straight line; it’s two steps forward and . 


one back. 

By now, Pack has traced the blue scarf 
to a shop in Seminole, Oklahoma, learned 
that Pruitt’s girl formerly lived there. But 
to keep the reader guessing and inject some 
more of my protagonist’s viewpoint, I have 
Pack philosophize: 

Probably no more than coincidence, Pack 
realized. But coincidence sometimes is the 
stuff of which homicides are solved. The 


ephemeral clue which becomes concrete, and 
leads to conviction. 


Now the girl returns. The cops question 
her, catch her in a couple of lies, and search 
her bungalow—find nothing till they enter 
the last room. Note that I’m building sus- 
pense toward this big, final scene. They no- 
tice a trapdoor in a closet ceiling. 

And now comes the cops’ big moment. 
They are the heroic defenders of justice, 
and they prove it here. Lieutenant Fritz 
pokes his head into the attic, falls back 
wounded by a hail of bullets. Pack courage- 
ously looks through, is also wounded. But 
do they hesitate? Up go their heads and 





pistols again. They shoot it out till Pruitt 
surrenders, badly wounded. Again, I want to 
emphasize that I’m not inventing this— 
merely exploiting it. Pack and Fritz did just 
that. 

Pruitt never confessed, else I’d have 
quoted excerpts. The cops now coordinate 
the evidence. Pruitt, the stolen wrist watch, 
the Cadillac and his girl are all identified by 
the appropriate witnesses. He goes to trial 
and is sentenced to be executed. Unlike 
many book versions of true crimes, the 
magazines do not detail the trial. But as a 
final touch of authenticity, I give the date 
of conviction and sentence, the name of the 
judge and the court. Also, more characteri- 
zation of the condemned: 


Pruitt spent the last day of his life writ- 
ing letters to his friends and parents. He 
was calm as he walked to the electric chair, 
laughed at their difficulty in adjusting the 
hood over his face. His last words were: 
“Tell Mother I was thinking of her.” 


. . » Windup 


That about wraps it up. Except for a 
windup; a bit of human insight to mellow 
the reader, make him feel there is some good 
even in the Pruitts of this world. That he 
was more sick and misguided than bad. 
Rather than foment hatred, we want the 
reader to go away with a little more human 
understanding. 

Also, I want a final plug for my protago- 
nist and one final helping of sex. I say: 


Psychiatrists who examined Pruitt, con- 
firmed Pack’s earliest opinion—that he was 
a sexual psychopath, a sadist who delighted 
in torturing others. Yet Evelyn Holt (his girl 
friend), though she testified against him at 
the trial, said he was as tender a lover as 
she had ever known. She would always re- 
vere his memory. 


On the last page, after the text, I add an 
Editor’s Note, which reads: 













































The name, Evelyn Holt, as used in the 
foregoing story, is not the name of the 
actual person involved. This person has 
been given a fictitious name in order to 
spare her possible embarrassment. 


This will protect the publisher and myself 
against a libel suit by Pruitt’s ex-girl friend, 
or by any of the no-doubt numerous real 
Evelyn Holts in this world. 

“Bullet and Bludgeon Teivor” is the aver- 
age, most commonly used true crime piece, 
the whodunit; preferred by most editors 
when there is initial mystery as to the killer’s 
identity, and maybe the motive. 

Probably the second most popular is 
homicide with a strong emotional wallop, 
but no whodunit mystery. This can also be 
written with great suspense; the problem 
here being: How is the killer going to be 
caught? 


Crime Fact Field Taboos 


Let’s take a look now at what the editor 
does not want. No minor crimes because 
they’re weak in motivation. Nor stories ridi- 
culing cops. The editor never knows when 
he’ll need their good will to obtain photos 
or information. Many police read his book 
and they naturally resent the dumb cop or 
stooge characterization. Some editors won’t 
even run stories of cops convicted of a 
crime. 

One of the strongest taboos concerns sex 
perversion. Somewhere in a murder story, 
the motive must be explained, so the editor 
avoids them. Besides, the Postoffice frowns 
on ’em. But if you ever write one, like we 
once ran in True Detective, clack your 
tongue in strong disapproval and your type- 
writer with crusading zeal. We titled it “Sin 
Against Our Children.” (May, 1952.) Even 
the Postoffice loved it. 

We also avoided murders of children or 
by children at True Detective, and on the 
rare occasion when we run the latter, we 
used the same something’s-gotta-be-done- 
about-this approach, entitling it “Crime and 
Our Children.” (True Detective, June, 
1953.) 

The only other general taboo concerns 
stories involving Negroes.. Most editors feel 
that Negroes are sufficiently discriminated 
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against without stories relating crime. I can 
only recall ever seeing three of these. 


Libel 


But the most serious problem of all is— 
libel. Almost invariably a libel suit names 
both the writer and the publisher; so be 
watchful, but not timid. I’ve sold over 200 
currents which were published before trial. 
Not only have I never been sued, but only 
one of these cases failed to result in convic- 
tion. And I never heard from the acquitted 
nor his lawyer. I’m not an attorney and 
neither, with one exception, were my edi- 
tors. But, we carefully studied the evidence 
before determining to write, and we used 
the common sense and discretion of any 
reasonable person. 

Never mention by name unindicted per- 
sons associated with the crime, either as 
temporary suspects, innocent relatives of the 
guilty, accessory or cause of the crime (such 
as a pretty girl in a jealousy killing). Also 
cases involving killers who’ve served their 
time. I’m well aware that the Sunday sup- 
plements run these; maybe they have more 
money to settle invasion-of-privacy suits. Of 
course, you've also seen photos of the pretty 
girl who was the cause celebre. Chances are 
that the editor or writer got her to sign a 
release. 


Releases 


Releases to publish straight byline or as- 
told-to stories are more complex. The for- 
mer is the personal-experience story, ghost- 
written by some unsung soul whose name 
doesn’t appear. The contents of both re- 
leases are basically the same: A signed state- 
ment that the subject has read and ap- 
proves the completed manuscript and con- 
sents to its publication under his signature. 
He agrees not to resell any part of his story 
to any other magazine or newspaper prior 
to its publication. 

This may or may not include an agree- 
ment to pay the subject for publishing his 
story. As Hal Hennessey so aptly put it in 
his true adventure piece in April Writer’s 
Digest, it’s best not to mention money un- 
less the subject does. But without the sub- 
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ject’s signed okay, no editor will buy your 
ghost-writing. Maybe you can write it from 
some other viewpoint, for news clips are 
easy to obtain. 


Bring The Aspirin, Mother 


The big headache is photos. Photograph- 
ers unacquainted with magazine markets 
are particularly tough to deal with. They 
refuse to believe you get only $5.00 or $7.50 
per usable picture, and since they often 
handle what local police photography there 
is, they develop an inflationary notion of 
pictures’ sales value, particularly when they 
have an exclusive on the one murder in a 
lifetime to come their way. I’ve had to 
forego many a story because I’d lose my 
shirt just paying for the pictures. Picture 
money isn’t paid by the publisher till the 
staff artist makes a selection for his layout. 
This may not be for months or even years 
after they bought your story. 

Purchaseable pictures should include the 
victim, killer, cops, the murder weapon and 









maybe the murder scene, depending on how 
gory the editor’s policy is. (If unsure, query 
him.) With the competition from picture 
mags, true crime editors are more demand- 
ing for good action shots and will sometimes 
buy or assign a mediocre story because it 
has good art. Some true crime mags are 
today primarily picture books, the text little 
more than photo captions. 

Usually the easiest way to get pictures is 
through the news and photo services, to 
which most newspapers subscribe. The serv- 
ices refuse to sell a free-lancer direct, but 
your editor can get them on consignment. 
That’s how most magazines obtain pictures 
from all over the world. 

These, then, are the essentials of true 
crime writing: An editor’s assignment. Ac- 
cess to the facts. And photos. The rest is 
up to you. But if you write for this market, 
remember that published stories are the best 
reflection of an editor’s choice. Study them; 
don’t stop even when you begin to sell. See 
you in The Saturday Evening Post. So long. 
(See page 75 for Crime-Fact Markets) 





why did the Brunette 


by Lesley Conger 


EADING TRANSLATIONS of one’s own 
R stories is a strange experience at any 
time, but of all the languages into which 
one could possibly be translated, English 
has turned out to be the most intriguing. 


Of course I write in English—I mean 
translation into English English. I must say, 
first of all, that I have never been to Eng- 
land. My acquaintance with British life is 
entirely derived from the printed page— 
and the most fascinating of such printed 
pages are the very pages on which my own 
stories are printed. I always skim my work 


become a 


Blonde? 


when it appears, no matter where, just to 
ascertain the extent of editorial butchery. 
But things that arrive from England I read 
with scholarly attention, word by word, 
phrase by unfamiliar, metamorphosed, inex- 
plicable phrase. 

Some changes are expectable, a matter of 
mere vocabulary, A little boy who got into 
a cookie jar in America gets into a biscuit 
tin in England; his mother goes into the 
scullery, not the pantry. He eats porridge, 
not oatmeal, and listens to the wireless in- 
stead of the radio. The big downtown 
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department store has, to American ears, a 
shrunken sound, having become merely the 
big shop in town. Other changes are more 
than a matter of substitute terms; they are 
concerned with actual differences, differ- 
ences in reality. The front yard has become 
a garden, complete with garden-gate. Lunch 
boxes have turned into satchels. The little 
boy puts on an overcoat and Wellington 
boots instead of a snowsuit, and instead of 
pulling off the hood of his snowsuit when 
he comes in, he takes off his scarf. He sits in 
the porch and not on it—I suppose that to 
make sense in terms of British architecture, 
though I’m not certain just how. 


And then there is the mother who puts a 
wishbone to dry on top of the refrigerator. 
Refrigerators are, I suppose, understandable 
as refrigerators (leaving slang aside) in 
both countries. But this was a lower middle- 
class mother, or maybe upper-lower; by the 
time she had got to England, she had lost 
her refrigerator. She put the wishbone to 
dry on a windowsill. (Of course, it’s possible 
I’m making too much of this. Perhaps it’s 
that British housewives always keep the tops 
of their refrigerators neat and tidy, and 
tend to clutter up their windowsills; I pile 
my poor refrigerator to the ceiling and 
never put anything on a windowsill.) 

You can readily see how complicated 
this can become, and how it can lead to 
endless speculation. I had a mother sitting 
at the living-room table across from her 
son, darning argyle socks while he did his 
home-work. But in England she is much 
more comfortable; she is settled cosily by 
the fire, mending school socks, this time. 
No table, perhaps? I thought but I read 
on and found the poor boy still sitting at 
the table and working away—and shivering, 
I expect. Mum, by the way (née Mom), 
was still using her darning-egg; I thought 
for certain that would be different, but it 
wasn’t. In fact, I have seen flashlights re- 
main flashlights and never turn into torches, 
and a run in a nylon stocking survive as a 
run, when I thoroughly expected it to be- 
come a ladder. 

I have named two boys Tyler and Skip 
and have watched them appear sedately as 
Keith and David. I have seen an eggnog 
with a tablespoonful of molasses in it (a 
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rather unpleasant concoction) become an 
egg-flip with a tablespoon of golden syrup 
(which doesn’t sound half as bad). I have 
seen a Bermuda onion pickling itself on the 
transatlantic crossing and forgetting where 
it came from. 

These things haven’t upset me, actually, 
but there are some questions I want to ask. 
Why did my cream of asparagus soup turn 
into cream of tomato? Why couldn’t a little 
boy sprinkle cinnamon on his toast? (His 
brother got him a dish of marmalade, in- 
stead.) And are there no high shelves in 
British kitchens to be reached by British 
housewives under 5’6”? I left my little boy 
sitting on a kitchen step-ladder, and found 
him sitting at the bottom of the kitchen 
stairs. 


But one of the more bewildering trans- 
formations perhaps a British housewife 
could explain to me. I had a heroine with 
short dark hair, wearing a Kelly green coat 
and her best brown pumps. I wasn’t sur- 
prised that in England her coat was emerald 
green and her best brown pumps were her 
best brown court shoes. Her short dark hair, 
however, turned blonde; still, that may 
have been the translator’s personal prefer- 
ence—we can leave it at that. 


To go on: my girl went home, put on her 
best suit, and went to see her rival, who 
turned out to be a dreadfully shabby little 
woman in an out-of-date blue print dress; 
but in England, besides bleaching her hair, 
she put on her blue print dress and went to 
see her rival, who was wearing an out-of- 
date, shabby suit. This alteration, I believe, 
can only be taken to imply something diame- 
trically opposite in the two conceptions 
(mine and the translator’s) of suit vs. print 
dress. The images of each, with all the 
allusions they convey of shabbiness or of 
chic, must be antithetical—otherwise why 
bother to transpose them? Of course, I have 
not seen the British woman in the street; 
this quick costume change may be, all ab- 
stract conceptions and images aside, a mere 
reflection cast darkly upon the reality of 
British tailoring. I am left puzzling, and 
waiting with renewed interest for my next 
view of British life—as seen through my 
own writings. 
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Info on history, scenery, health services, 


county jails, pics — all this and more, 


to aid you sell your articles, is yours... 


Free 


for the askin’ 


! STARTED free lancing three years ago for 
a simple reason—cash. But what wor- 
ried me most about starting, since I was 
determined to do articles instead of fiction, 
was what kind of investment would be 
required. 

For example, I wanted to write travel 
articles. But I knew I couldn’t travel to all 
the places about which I wanted to write 
and still make a profit. I wanted pictures 
of everything, but I couldn’t afford to buy 
a camera (aside from the fact that I didn’t 
know how to run the thing) nor could I 
afford to pay high-priced commercial pho- 
tographers to do my work for me. 

Those were a few of the problems I 
faced when a fellow worker suggested free 
lancing for added income. 

Someone, when I started, tipped me off to 
the stuff available from state agencies and 
public relations departments of big firms and 
cooperativeness from political office hold- 
ers. I’m sorry to say I don’t remember who 
it was, but I’d surely like to throw a great 
big kiss his (or her) way, for it has been 
my guide through selling 100-odd articles 
in this comparatively short time and en- 
abled me, at minimum investment, to keep 
150 articles in the mail at all times. 

By now, I’ve written articles on many 
different subjects and for a wide variety of 
markets—always with the help of free in- 
formation. To give you an idea of the kind 


Leslie G. Kennon 


of article which can be gleaned from work- 
ing with state, local and federal agencies, 
here are some titles I sold: 

From the Oregon State Highway Com- 
mission came information and pictures for 
“Oregon Fishing — Diversified Paradise” 
which sold to American Forests; from a 
real estate man and a resort operator came 
the data and pictures for “Bull Shoals— 
Boon to Fishermen,” bought by The Fish- 
erman; from the Virginia Department of 
Conservation & Development I was able 
to come up with “Enchanting Virginia” 
for Trailer Topics; from some 480 sheriffs 
who cooperated with information and pic- 
tures came a cover-bannered feature for 
Five-Star Detective, “It’s Time We Helped 
the Sheriff’; from the Ozark Playgrounds 
Association in Joplin, Mo., came “Million- 
Acre Playground” published in Dodge 
News. 


It’s Their Job 


Today, I’m partly on the other side. My 
official title is “staff writer, Missouri Divi- 
sion of Resources and Development” which 
means I’m hired to promote Missouri, to 
write about its expanding industry, grow- 
ing tourist trade, etc. Nowadays, I receive 
letters from free lancers like myself asking 
me to do research, furnish information, 
photographs, etc., for their articles. 
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I’ve found out what I so often wondered 
about before, when I was a free lancer 
looking in—that it’s a state agency’s (or 
federal or local) job to get promotion for 
its state. And when it sees anything in print 
which does that job, it’s as happy as a 
parakeet who’s just learned how to say 
“Merry Christmas.” 

I recall a letter Charles Anderson, man- 
aging editor of the State Advertising Com- 
mission News Bureau in Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, wrote me when I’d asked for some in- 
formation and photos: Please feel 
free to call on us at any time you need 
Florida material, whether pictorial, edi- 
torial, or even research material whenever 
necessary. We here in Florida certainly 
appreciate all of the fine Florida material 
produced by free-lance writers such as 
yourself,” 

Let’s take a few hypothetical cases: 

Suppose, for example, you want to write 
an article on public health. Where to go 
for information? The U.S. Public Health 
and Welfare Department is your number 
one source. Going further, I’d say to con- 
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tact your state departments of health and 
how about your City Health Department 
and your Chamber of Commerce. 

Add to this the opinions of some co- 
operative doctors (you can get a reliable 
list from the American Medical Association 
Journal) and perhaps some from public 
relations departments of a big pharma- 
ceutical firm such as Parke-Davis and 
you've got yourself a thorough statistic 
packed yet colorful and extremely accurate 
and up-to-date report on the status-quo of 
public health. 


Scenery Or History 


Or, let’s say, you’ve just passed through 
Missouri. Along the way you’ve noticed a 
unique little city called Branson, lying near 
a colorful lake in the heart of the Shepherd 
of the Hills country and with a lot of excel- 
lent feature material. Every state has an 
agency similar to Missouri’s “Division of 
Resources and Development”’—some agency 
charged with promotion of the tourist busi- 
ness. The local Chambers of Commerce, 
area tourist organizations (those state agen- 
cies can furnish lists) and even private re- 
sorts will cooperate 100 per cent! This can 
range from almost any approach you want 
to give it—scenic, historical, the tourist 
angle, fishing, etc. 

If you’re one of those jokers who just 
must tear down everything, then your 
chances of getting free material—exactly 
like you want it—are admittedly more 
limited. 

But, on the other hand, even city, state, 
and federal officials will participate rather 
freely when you are trying to right a wrong. 
For example, in “It’s Time We Helped the 
Sheriff’ which was subtitled “The Scandal 
of Our County Jails,” the information came 
from the sheriffs themselves! They were 
eager to tell the public how bad their jails 
were. And, in Carthage, Missouri, at least, 
it helped build a new $200,000 county jail 
when folks did see that this deplorable situ- 
ation would bring national disclaim to their 
fair city. 

My pieces have appeared in a vast range 
of magazines — Sir!, Startling Detective, 
American, Rod and Gun, Baseball, Buick, 
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Expocition Pace ix, the Limelight | 


' For the Candid, Inside Story of Subsidy 







It is absolute, must reading for ever 


Reviewers Say: 


“ ,. [Uhlan] has been in business for twenty 
years and has made his house the sixth- 
largest in the country in the number of titles 
issued. This is his story of how one operates 
a subsidy press...the author is very inter- 
esting when he discusses what he knows best 
—the desperate need of many people to get 


into print...” —THE NEW YORKER 


“exceedingly enjoyable and quite inform- 
ative... Practically every reader should ben- 
efit from the book. The competent writer who 
is courted by well-known trade publishers 
will learn something about ‘Royalty. The 
person who contemplates writing a book... 
will learn how to proceed in selecting a re- 
liable subsidy house... .” 


—LIBRARY INFORMATION, Univ. of Washington 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF THE ROG 
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New Brochure —Free! 


Read the complete story of 20 years of 
successful publishing in our new illus- 
trated brochure, You Can Publish Your 
Book. Contains vital information about 
publishing, publicity, sales, for every 
writer... Write for your free copy today. 


Publishing—Be Sure to Read 


The Rogue of Publisher's Row 


by Edward Uhlan, President, Exposition Press Inc. 
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book publisher 


—Clark Kinnaird, 
a = KING _-FEATURES 
n.. SYNDICATE 

ee 
“In our April issue we used this space to 
recommend Edward Uhlan’s The Rogue of 
Publishers’ Row. Since that time there has 
been a chorus of approval for The Rogue. 
Omnibook is publishing a digest in its July 
number; INS has released a news feature on 
it; and enthusiastic readers everywhere have 
confirmed our judgment... .” 


—Francis Ludlow, THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 


“...a roller-coaster view of the book-pub- 
lishing business...” 


—Lewis Gannett, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“...Should be read by anyone who reads, 
writes, publishes or sells books...” 


—Beatrice Washburn, MIAMI HERALD 
BLISHERS’ ROW NOW! PRICE: $3.50 
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Exposition Press Inc. 


Dept. 67, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 






Within memory has 
equalled in frankness— 
or come anywhere near 
it—Uhlan’s confes- 
sional account...” 




























































































Travel, Women in Crime, Recordland, The 
Rudder, Boating Industry, etc.—and only 
a few times have I paid anyone for illus- 
trations—and never have I paid anyone for 
information! 


Plenty Of Pics 


Let me take one more example of an 
article I did fairly recently and show you 
the “follow through”: 

I went with the Missouri Conservation 
Commission’s fish census takers to see how 
the heck they went about taking a census 
of a batch of scaly, goggle-eyed, non-talk- 
ative acquatic beings and I was fascinated. 
But even though I had my first-hand in- 
formation, how could I go about getting 
photos. 

Who dealt with fish, animals, and the 
like? Conservation Commissions. And the 
Commission kindly furnished me free pho- 
tos. The sale was made six mailings later 
(I hardly ever give up on an article I’ve 
written) to Trailer Life. It appeared in 
their November, 1955, issue. 

In the June, 1955, issue of American 
Forests was my article on North Carolina, 
“Nothing Could Be Finer.” The article was 
small—but the magazine used 11 pictures 
—furnished me free by the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. 

There is another thing which should be 
noted. Pictures always up your pay so you 
are actually getting paid for the photos fur- 





nished you by the state agencies, since they 
enhance the probability of your selling the 
article and getting a higher rate from the 
magazine. 

It is good public relations to let the co- 
operating agency or individual know that 
the article has sold. I usually tell them the 
publication date when I know it, or when 
the article itself appears in print. If they 
ask, I always see to it that they get copies 
of the magazine. 

No matter what you are writing about— 
travel, outdoor, agriculture, historical, odd 
attractions, special events—or even if you 
just need a few quotes, you can almost 
always find some agency or individual will- 
ing to toss in their liberal and free help. 

Almost every large firm, at least, has a 
public relations department, the main pur- 
pose of which is selling their firm’s good 
will to the public. If you’re mentioning 
them in the article, they'll help—and gladly. 
Same goes for governmental agencies. 

I went to Kansas City recently to do a 
story on Trans-World Airlines for my office. 
There, I met TWA’s top-flight public rela- 
tions man, Bob Helmer. By the time we 
got through talking, I wound up with no 
less than six-story ideas for national maga- 
zines—and he’s got the information and 
pictures for me to use. All I’ve got to do 
is re-angle them towards the magazines’ 
various policies. 

A little inquiry can always lead you to 
the right source you need to contact. The 
Public Library is a ready source of lists of 
various federal, state, and local agencies, 
business firms, medical and social organiza- 
tions, etc. 

You'll receive so much cooperation you’ll 
be amazed. I still am. 
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from Critics Associated 
to Authors: 


We are earnestly seeking new authors to add to our list. Each time 
we open a script, we hope it will prove to be something we can repre- 
sent enthusiastically, and that the author will prove to be a person with 
and for whom we can work both now and in the future. 


Knowing and understanding this, you, the author who sends us a 
manuscript, must be prepared for complete and fearless honesty, to 
the very best of our ability. 


If you are looking for someone to bolster illusions—do not come 
to us. 


Unless you are prepared to face facts; prepared to work hard when 
necessary; prepared to give serious, objective consideration to construc- 
tive criticism—do not come to us. 


Unless you are a sincere writer who wants success—do not come 


DIE E. LoncsTRETH 


Managing Editor 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


to us! 


16 EAST 8TH STREET NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Literary Agency appraisal fee 
Editorial Bureau five dollars per manuscript 


regardless of length 
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By Pauline Bloom 


wr C. Smiru, President and editor-in- 
chief of Collier's (640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19), says that he has never 
yet met the so-called twelve-year-old mind 
in an adult. This is the basis of Collier’s 
editorial policy. 

There is no writing or editing down. 
Articles here depend not on the gimmick 
approach, but on reporting in depth. The 
questions in the writer’s mind should be not 
merely “What?” but “Why?” Under Mr. 
Smith’s leadership, articles are sought which 
give more than facts—which interpret to- 
day’s complex world. The subject can be 
anything, provided only that it is treated 
with good taste and is of general interest. 

Everything that comes in is read, and 
manuscripts are bought from the slush pile. 
A good example is “The Vanishing Cow- 
boy,” by Frank Farmer, in the May 25th 
issue. The original outline query was 
dredged up from slush and developed into 
a top-flight story. 

This will answer the question in the minds 
of many unknown writers: “What’s the 
good of a query from me? The editors don’t 
know me. Will they trust me with the writ- 
ing of an article even if they are interested 
in the idea?” The answer at Collier’s is yes, 
if your original outline justifies it. 

Keep your article under 4,000 words. 
Many pieces can be told in 2,000 or 2,500 
words. Payment at top rates is made re- 
gardless of the length. Address articles to 
the editor; fiction to the attention of the 
Fiction Editor. 
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Fiction? Warren Brown is now officially 
the Fiction Editor. The most immediate 
need is for short-short stories of 1,350 to 
1,500 words in length, stories showing char- 
acter insight, or revelation. They can be 
with or without the situation twist at the 
end. The story itself is more important than 
the twist. 

In short stories (3,500 to 5,000 words), 
the primary need is for metropolitan back- 
grounds, fairly intricate plots, and adult 
main characters. This is not a policy change, 
but a matter of balancing the table of con- 
tents. 

Mr. Brown has an inventory of country 
and suburban stories on hand. But stay awa 
from the too brittle, “super-sophisticated” 
story type. 

Collier’s stories must have sound charac- 
terization and motivation. There are plenty 
of children’s viewpoint stories and teen-age 
stories on hand too. Write about grown-ups. 

Two stories which Mr. Brown particularly 
liked are “That Others May Live,” an Air 
Rescue Service story by Elliott Arnold in 
the July 6th issue, and “The Happy Sun,” 
by Hugh Fosburgh, in the July 20th issue, 
which has a logging camp setting. 

If you have any Christmas story ideas, 
now is the time to develop them. Collier’s 
plans also to use an occasional novelette of 
10,000 to 12,000 words. 


Some of the former “secondary” maga- 
zines are right up front now with respect to 
circulation, payment, etc. Family Circle, 25 
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You must make your move now to have your 


book published for the Christmas market! 


Here’s the Comet Christmas story... 


If your ms. is finished and ready for publication 


now, you're just in time to have the thrill of seeing COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 


your own book in the homes of your friends, your a ae eee 

family, and all your loved ones this Christmas. What ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
more exciting or more meaningful and personal “Te Symphonies 
Christmas gift could you give them than a beauti- ‘hilar Heed han fe 


fully printed, colorfully jacketed edition of your CLEVELAND PRESS: 
own thoughts and ideas? It’s a gift they'll treas- 


ure above all others for years. 


You'll find out all about how easy it is to have your 


book published in our free 40 page booklet, Publish- MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 

ing Your Book. Here’s the story of complete pub- sale Lee ee 
lishing; it tells you the latest trends in the book accapeadianelt Matas 
industry and shows how we can offer this unique a de R NEWS: 
: a te ne orns Def 

cooperative publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
publicity, sales, editorial, art and order departments. It’s Startling 

7 t to know us and how w d ality, ATLANTA JOURNAL: 

i re : we aa me oe ‘ hts rie barn The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
award-winning books in our own complete publish- ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
ing plant, and how we produce results through new Country Echoes 
and modern publishing improvements. ae 





COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 


“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty (Katherine 
Lounsbury) on our nye show, 
Open House.” WMBR 

“Thank yous for Bina nice ~~ in 
which ank us for interview- 
ing Etenbeh Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KF 
“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX-TV 
“Thank you for your information 
concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy to interview 
him concerning his book, The 
Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 
— e for a guest radio appear- 
y this local writer.” KPOA 




















Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 











RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 
e CPB Vice President Sylvia R. Kaplan interviewed in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES (Jan. 17) and the LONG ISLAND DAILY 
PRESS (Feb. 1). 
Cy og aor YORKER interviewed Comet’s Sam Chernoble 

an. : 

e SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER gave Se author Inga 
Dickerson half-page spread on new book. Tr 
@ One million readers saw BELL SYNDICATED COLUMN on 
Unconventional Prayers, written by Allan A. Stockdale. 
e Life of St. Josaphat, Martyr of the Union, by Theodosia Bor- 
ag catalogued in the CATHOLIC BOOK INVENTORY 


e The Constant Rebel by Kengi Hamada, has been accepted by 
the H. W. Wilson STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, buying guide 
for school and public libraries. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for FREE copy of PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK 


- 
| COMET PRESS BOOKS DEPT. WD 7 

! 200 Varick Street, New York 14 

1 Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
; FREE copy of Publishing Your Book. 
i] 
! 
1 
1 
i] 
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West 45th Street, New York City 36, is a 
grocery chain magazine with a circulation of 
four million. Robert M. Jones is editor, 
Maxine Lewis, fiction editor. 

Like most other fiction editors, Maxine 
Lewis loves the love story, because her read- 
ers do, but there is no place at Family Circle 
for the gossamer moonlight and roses souflé 
which has no connection with reality. The 
characters must be recognizable human be- 
ings with recognizable problems with which 
the reader can establish personal identifica- 
tion and sympathy. 

Surveys have shown that most Family 
Circle readers do not read other magazines 
much, and therefore top names have less 
value here than in many other editorial 
offices. The emotional impact of the story 
is the thing, and your story has as good a 
chance as anybody’s. 

The preferred length is about 3,000 
words. Miss Lewis wields her shears expertly, 
but if you do the pruning down yourself 
before sending your story out, so much the 
better. Payment by arrangement. 

Robert M. Jones schedules the articles 
here about five months in advance, and he 
likes the major articles to strike a timely 
note. So if you have any mid-winter ideas, 
this is the time to submit them. Medical 
pieces with a news slant, personality profiles 
that have in addition an important message 
that the readers can apply to their own 
lives, health and travel stories. 

Mr. Jones is always looking for a good 
family relationship personal experience story 
with an unusual inspirational quality, just 
an average family that has achieved balance 
and happiness in some special way that can 
be applicable to many other families. Food, 
fashion, building, home furnishings and 
equipment stories are largely staff written. 

Notice how these subjects are covered and 
how the book is balanced in the July issue. 
There are “How the Mind Medicine Can 
Help Your Family’s Health,” by Larry 
Galton; “Confessions Of An Ex-Burglar,” 
by Al Hirshberg, where a writer inter- 
viewed a reformed burglar, exposing secrets 
of the trade that will help readers protect 
their homes from burglary; “Things I Am 
Glad My Mother Taught Me,” about 


the importance of instilling sound moral 
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values in childhood; “Travel New York On 
A Budget,” by Dick Fehr, which explains 
itself ; “Those Hobby Happy Herb Shriners,” 
by Michael Sheridan. 

Keep your articles well under 2,500 words. 
For a professional writer working on assign- 
ment, payment is $500 and up; a first sale 
from an unknown can bring you anything 


up to about $500. 


Noah Sarlat is the editorial director at 
Goodman Publications, 655 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. He puts out four 
general men’s adventure magazines, Stag, 
Male and For Men Only, monthlies, and 
Man’s World, a bi-monthly. 

All use substantially similar material: 
first-person dramatic adventures; dramatic 
profiles of Western, historical or even cur- 
rent figures who have achieved reputations 
as adventurers or fabulous personalities. 


In the Western and historical categories, 
stay away from subjects which have been or 
are being discussed in the magazines or on 
radio and TV such as Wyatt Earp, Cisco 
Kid, Wild Bill Hickok, etc. Exposés of vice 
or crime conditions, or public service types 
of exposés of medical or other rackets; sport 
articles and personality pieces about base- 
ball and boxing figures. Articles run 2,000 
to 4,000 words. 

Each of these magazines uses fiction with 
strong masculine appeal dealing with crime, 
adventure, mystery, etc. There must be 
action, excitement, suspense. Stories, 3,000 
to 5,000 words. 

Male and Stag pay up to $500. For Men 
Only and Man’s World up to $350. 

Here are a few examples of successful 
scripts in these various categories: For per- 
sonality pieces see “Fantastic Army Of Bar- 
ney Carson” in July Stag, and “What Hap- 
pened to MacArthur’s Millions?” in August 
Stag. A good exposé is ““New Orleans Shock- 
ing Mardi Gras Parties” in July Male. The 
July issue of For Men Only has a repre- 
sentative adventure story, “There Is No 
Pilot On This Plane.” 

Goodman also puts out four sports maga- 
zines, The Sportsman, a bi-monthly, and 
Hunting Adventures, Sport Life and Sport 
Trails, quarterlies. All of these use exciting, 
true hunting adventures, and each of these 
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Novels Mysteries Americana Sociology Sports 
Poetry Religion Biography Business Politics 
Short Stories Serene Science Education Medicine 
Juveniles Essays Philosophy Travel Research 
Drama History Economics Humor 


Let Pageant Press give your book the bene- 
fit of the biggest book-buying season of 
the year! ACT NOW... It takes several 
months to edit, design and produce a fine 
book. And early plans must be made for 
bookstore contacts, autograph parties, na- 
tional advertising, book reviews, publicity, 
direct-mail circularization, displays, and 
radio and TV contacts. So send us your 
manuscript now. We will submit a report 
regarding its merits, publication, possibili- 
ties and costs within ONE WEEK. No ob- 
ligation. 


National Advertising 
Guaranteed For Every Book 


In addition to our nation-wide publicity, 
our paid advertisements in book review 
sections such as “‘The New York Times,” 
“New York Herald Tribune’’ and ‘“‘Satur- 
day Review" go into millions of homes and 
result in bringing your book to the atten- 
tion of a wide public. Our trade advertise- 
ments in Wilson’s Library Bulletin, Retail 
Bookseller, Publishers Trade List Annual, 
reach thousands of bookstores, libraries, 
schools and colleges. For books of particu- 
lar interest to certain groups, we also ad- 
vertise in specialized publications such as 
Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Christian 
Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Profitable Hobbies and many others. 


YOUR BOOK 





WANTED: Manuscripts like these 
for Christmas Publication 















It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you this Christ- 
mas. Nine of our authors have already earned 
$27,650. 

$9,100 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
$1500 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2300 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$2,300 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 

$4,100 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
His next book ‘‘Somewhere Between the Two," 
just released. 

$3100 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM .. . also, British rights sold. 

$2500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 


1,000 books sold before publication of VENE- 
ZUELA—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, by Jankus 
and Malloy ($2000 royalty). 


ENTER NOW 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
sellers. Write for simple rules. No 
entry fee. Send manuscript to: 


Seth Richards, Publisher 






























Tells why books are rejected . 
how fo type manuscript . . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W7 New York 36, N.Y. 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 


. which books to publish . 


how to proofread . .. how to 
- and 1001 
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magazines uses one piece of fiction in each 
issue, third person, with a hunting back- 
ground. Payment for both fiction and ar- 
ticles is up to $350, regardless of length. 

Prompt reports are promised. You should 
get a check or a “Sorry” within a week. 


A new Martin Goodman magazine came 
out this month as Ken, but with the August 
issue the title will be changed to Men. The 
editor is James A. Bryans; executive editor, 
William Robbins; Managing editor, Evan 
Lee Heyman; Associate editor, Jean Kane. 

True adventures are wanted here, both 
contemporary and historical. No short 
fiction. Condensations of book-length True 
Adventure will be used, with an occasional 
suspense novel. Preferred lengths are 2,500 
to 4,000 words, for which the rates are $200 
and up. There will be occasional adventures 
against foreign backgrounds, but most of 
the emphasis is on Americana. 

Each issue will carry some kind of a con- 
sumer article which can be directly helpful 
to the reader. For instance: “The Glass 
One (Corvette), Can It Outfly The ‘Bird 
(Thunderbird) ?” by Hugh Lawrence; or 
“Gallery of New Gadgets for Fishermen,” 
by Gil Paust; or “Catch An Extra $500,” 
by Ray Joseph. Good examples of adven- 
ture stories are: “Quaint Scottish Fiend,” 
by John B. Bradford, about an eccentric 
murderer; “I Touched The Heart of Teen 
Age Terror,” by Ben Appel, and “Man of 
Many Bodies,” by Lee Davis, which deals 
with adventures of the Bridey Murphy type. 

Address your manuscripts to James A. 
Bryans, Martin Goodman Publications, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York City 21. 


Entertainment, 43 West 61st Street, New 
York City 23, made a brave, brief appear- 
ance in the magazine world—one issue, 
April, and then, what with rising produc- 
tion costs and other factors, it had to with- 
draw temporarily. However, it is planning 
to resume operations around January, so 
look for announcements in this department. 
If you want to consider this market in the 
meantime, bear this in mind: It is not a 
fan magazine, and not a trade or profes- 
sional book, but rather it: is meant to tell 
the general reading public about people 
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and events in the entertainment world. 
Lengths will run from 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
and payment will be from Sc to 8c 
a word. 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17, continues to put out 20 
issues a year, two a month except during 
the summer months. Editor-in-Chief, Miss 
Jessica Daves; Features Editor, Miss Allene 
Talmey. 

Fashion, beauty, and decoration are staff- 
written departments, as are, “People Are 
Talking About,” and “Memo on Travel,” 
but occasional articles on these subjects are 
bought from the outside. Short stories are 
used occasionally. Both fiction and articles 
should be kept under 2,000 words. 

The only requirement here is high literary 
content. This is a prestige magazine. In 
order to win the prestige of having been 
published in Vogue, you must send them 
a manuscript which in turn will bring 
prestige to them. Payments? $200 to $400. 
Read the Elizabeth Bowen and Jean Kerr 
articles in the July issue. This is the kind 
of competition you have to hurdle here. 


Over one and a half million Double- 
day Image Books have been sold since the 
inauguration of this series of paper-back 
editions of important Catholic works in 
October, 1954. 34 Image titles have been 
published to date, and the leading seller 
among them is “A Popular History of the 
Catholic Church,” which has sold 95,000 
copies. 

Most of these have been reprints, but 
there are a few originals, too. 

If you have an idea for a Catholic book, 
you would do better to send it to Hanover 
House, another Doubleday subsidiary (575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22), 
which puts out all kinds of general trade 
books, and has an entirely separate opera- 
tion, including a separate sales force. Editor 
is Ferris Mack. 


Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 16, is planning a new line 
of Western books to be edited by Don 
Ward. There will be about 12 a year, deal- 
ing with the old West, and an occasional 
contemporary locale. 
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mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


W sites came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


ENDURED WITH THE 





A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE V.M.Z. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 



















A long pulp Western will not do here. 
Action stories are wanted, of course, but 
Don Ward will look for fresh insights, and 
some depth in characterization and motiva- 
tion, as well as credibility and a degree of 
realism. Cavalry and pioneer manuscripts 
will get careful attention, but right now 
Mr. Ward is especially interested in good 
cattle country settings. Standard romantic 
interest is all right, but don’t overdo the 
love element. Indian Wars stories, well- 
known pioneer trains, historical Westerns. 
Western biography has a good chance if 
handled accurately and in character. But 
stay away from “Billy The Kid” and other 
overdone personalities. 


Theater Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York City 19, is a monthly with a circula- 
tion of about 75,000. 

Most of the articles here are by people 
who are active in the theater: dramatists, 
critics, producers, directors. But sometimes 
pieces are bought from free-lance writers 
who bring a fresh viewpoint or perception 
into some aspect of the theater—drama, 
musicals, opera, ballet. Occasional profiles 
are used of prominent theater personalities. 

Preferred lengths are from 1,500 to 2,000 
words, for which payment is up to $100— 
sometimes more where the article is as- 
signed. 

A good example of the profile piece is 
the one on Gilbert Miller by Ward More- 
house in the July issue. Study also in the 
same issue, “Fundamentals of Farce,” by 
Joseph Wood Krutch and “Vehicles are 
Written As Well As Ridden,” by Maurice 
Zolotow. 


Post Exchange, 141 East 44th Street, 
New York City 17, edited by Oscar S. Glas- 
berg, is a merchandise magazine of the 
armed forces, which circulates among post 
exchanges, commissaries, and some man- 
agers of civilian retail stores. 

It uses free-lance articles dealing with 
merchandising and display techniques, how 
to please customers, how to make the most 
of aisle space, anything that would help a 
store manager do more and better business. 
Humor is particularly wanted here. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and $5 each for pictures. 
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Musical Courier, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19, edited by Dr. Gid W. 
Waldrop and Dr. H. W. Levinger, deals 
only with long-hair contemporary and 
classical music. It is the oldest music maga- 
zine in America, being now in its 76th 
year. Articles may deal with performances 
as well as compositions. Most important 
concerts are reviewed. Payment is moderate. 


Perspective, USA, a quarterly review 
published by Intercultural Publications, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City 17, under 
the editorship of James Laughlin, has been 
operating under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation which is now running out. The 
Summer issue will be the last one. A great 


pity. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 10, N. Y., has been “First Choice 
of Discriminating Sportsmen” since 1898. 
It now has a circulation of about a million 
copies. 

“No fiction is used here at all,” says Wil- 
liam E. Rae, editor. “Our magazine is in- 
terested only in true stories growing out of 
hunting, fishing, and allied outdoor pur- 
suits, 

We favor the first-person narrative ap- 
proach wherever possible. We like writers 
to develop local atmosphere, to describe the 
country where they hunt or fish, the people 
and customs they may encounter. Regular 
features of this kind run from 3,000 to 
4,000 words. For a true adventure story 
of an unusual nature, we will stretch our 
word limit to 8,000 words and pay accord- 
ingly. Good action photos will help sell 
such articles. But they should really show 
the events described, including the high 
spots of action and the human interests 
sidelights.” 

How-to-do-it articles of up to 4,000 words 
are used, on hunting, fishing, woodcraft, 
camping, firearms, motor boats, fishing 
tackle, etc. Here again the personal ex- 
perience angle has the best chance. News 
articles on successful conservation projects 
are a good possibility, but these stories, too, 
should be told in terms of the people who 
carry out the projects. 

A good way to break in here is through 
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"IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING" @ 


“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d 
think I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine 
Institute has got something that sold me. Maybe it was 
the fact that your president and instructors were all 
writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was convinced. It’s a really 
fine course.” 

That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after 
he had signed for our training. He is just one of many 
who have found in the Magazine Institute something 
they did not know a correspondence course could offer. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by 
the State of New York—is really different. As a matter 
of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors— 
men and women who have all held staff positions on 
magazines or in publishing houses, or who have earned 
publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


@@. . . you might be interested in seeing my 
article . . . in Coronet magazine.” 

. . before my fourth lesson I received $200 
for my first story.” 

“ . . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE .. . advance royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruction. 

. . Just had a book accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON and SONS . . . your criticisms 
were helpful in working out the story.” 

. whopping fat 





A Vogue took the article . 
check in the mail today.” 

“|. . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette .. .” 

“ . . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 
another story . . . adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 


“. . . since I started this course I've sold @® 
$376.50. 





Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper ‘colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative, Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile nov els; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cram Trial 
and rror, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 














The MAGAZINE 








INSTITUTE #:--- 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center GUY oo 2ereereeeeeee 
Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call 





(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! A 
qualifying literary aptitude 
test, together with booklet 
listing successful graduates, 
will be sent on request. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™*""""""" 


THE MAGAZINE ee, Inc. 

Dept. 87-K, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send, without obligation, your Literary 
Aptitude Test and current catalog to 


Street Address ... 


Zone.... State........ 














shorts, fillers, new wrinkles, and_ brief, 
dramatic true experiences which can be 
illustrated for “This Happened to Me” de- 
partment. 

Pictures? “We run perhaps one picture 
story an issue—and we mean a story in 
pictures, not a collection of odd _ shots 
taken at odd times. It should have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end—and stick to one 
cast of characters. When it comes to illus- 
trating feature stories, it often helps to 
work out a sequence of some kind. We’re 
using more color photos than ever, both on 
the cover and inside. Our preference is for 
214%, x 2% or 4x5. But we can use 35 mm.” 

No verse. Rates begin at about $300 for 
full-length features. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Edith Brazwell Evans; Man- 
aging Editor, William E. Hague. The cir- 
culation of this magazine is now close to 
600,000, and its appeal is largely to readers 
who are primarily interested in all phases 
of home-making. Surveys indicate that most 
readers are between 20 and 45 years of 
age, with the heaviest concentration in the 
25 to 35 year group. Most of the women 
readers have had some college education, 
their husbands are college graduates, they 
have two or three children, and they live or 
would like to live in houses which cost up 
to $15,000. 

There are your readers. What do they want 
in a home-making magazine? Step-by-step 
how-to articles, preferably with photographs 
or sketches or both on every aspect of home- 
making. Simple, well-designed pieces of fur- 
niture are good projects, food, child care, 
child-parent relationships. Picture stories 
about babies and children up to eight, with 
strong editorial ideas which will be directly 
helpful to the readers. Houses ($15,000 or 
under), and how they were planned and 
built, particularly where members of the fa- 
mily had a hand in at least part of the con- 
struction work. These should have sketches 
of floor plans and photographs of the house 
at various stages of its construction. 

Feature articles up to 3,000 words. Back 
of the book articles up to 1,500 words. 


See “Modern Art—The Public Makes Its 
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Choice,” by Emily Genauer, and “Moun- 
tain Climbling in An Automobile,” by 
Johnnie and Frankie O’Rear. 


At Ziff-Davis, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, Gill Robb Wilson continues 
with his meticulous job of editing Flying, 
a monthly which has been in circulation 
since 1927. It is not a trade journal, but 
rather a consumer magazine, for pilots, 
both civil and military, private and cor- 
porate airplane owners, and others who are 
somehow connected with flying, or would 
like to be. 

How-to-do-it articles, hints dealing with 
techniques in flying, military experiences, 
analysis, travel, flying adventures, discus- 
sions of new plane models, flying lore. In 
the July issue see “Spartan of Tulsa,” by 
Ed Mack Miller, “Mooney Mark Twenty,” 
by Ted Durosko, in which the author 
analyzes the performance of a plane, “Com- 
muting Fisherman,” a photographic spread 
story of a fishing expedition to Alaska by 
plane. 

Lengths 1,500 to 2,000 words, payment 
$50 to $150. 


Peripatetics 


Mercury Publications, Inc., has moved 
from 471 Park Avenue to 227 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22. 

Western Printing & Lithographing Co. 
has consolidated its offices for Newsstand 
Division, Commercial Sales Division, Whit- 
man Publishing Co., Syndicate Sales & Ex- 
ecutive Offices, at 415 Madison Avenue at 
48th Street, New York City 22. Dell Books 
and Dell First Editions are at the same 
address. 

Harriet Wolf, literary agent, has joined 
forces with McIntosh & Otis, Inc., 18 East 
41st Street, New York City 17. 


John Scott Mabon, formerly of People’s 
Book Club, Sears Readers’ Club, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Knopf, and Appleton Cen- 
tury, has been appointed managing editor 
of David McKay Company. 

Jim Skardon, formerly of Today’s Woman 
(remember?) and Cosmopolitan, is now a 
senior editor at Coronet. 
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for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 
Booklet 
AA. 
It's Free. 











In Washington, D. C.: 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
America's No. 1 Co-operative Publisher 
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New Wave of Orders 
On Witnesses’ Book 


In 1955, Vantage’s Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, by Marley Cole, was the 
5th leading non-fiction best seller 
of the year, according to Retail 
Bookseller. Now, another series of 

itness assemblies is taking place 
in twenty-six cities, and bookstores 

ve been notified by our sales de- 
partment. Result: a heavy barrage 
of new orders which will give Mr. 
Cole another large royalty check. 
The Cole book, incidentally, has 
sold almost 100,000 copies. 











New Vantage Title 
Is Big Success on 
Television Show 


Hollywood, Calif.—As part of the in- 
itial promotion campaign for Mark 
Smith’s extraordinary travelogue of 
The Continent and Scandinavia, 
European Datelines, the book was 
recently featured on ‘‘Cavalcade of 
Books,”” the CBS-TV program tele- 
cast from Hollywood. The reviewer 
on the show called Mr. Smith’s book 
Mo unusual and outstanding travel 


Sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Booksellers Association, this 
current Vantage title was prominently 
displayed in Seokstores prior to the 
show, so that viewers could buy the 
book after learning something about 
it on the program. A later check 
among the steres revealed good sales 
as a result of the telecast. 

Following the program, Mark Smith 
was requested by the Travel Editor of 
the Los Angeles Mirror-News to pre- 
pare a special feature article on his 
motoring experiences in Europe. A 
national magazine is also interested in 
the same material. 

No matter where you live, if Van- 
tage publishes your book, you may be 
certain that it will get professional 
handling as to publicity, promotion 
and distribution. Send us your manu- 


script now, or write for our 24-page 
illustrated brochure, To the Author in 
It’s free. 


Search of a Publisher. 





Mark Smith with Georgiana Hardy 
as they appeared on ‘“‘Cavalcade of 
Books”’ a few weeks ago. 


Reprint Rights Sold, Extra Income 
Gained, On Many Vantage Titles 





This photograph shows Dr. Harry E. 
Dickson happily engaged in inscribing 
copies of his book Build Thee More 
Stately Mansions at a bookstore auto- 
graph party in Memphis, Tenn. 


Items of Interest 


Over 200 copies of Kansas Heritage, by 
Lettie Little Pabst, were sold at a 
highly successful autograph party in 
Mrs. Pabst’s home town. . . an ava- 
lanche of orders descended on the 
Vantage sales department recently as 
a result of a review of Dr. Oscar 
Riddle’s The Shaping of Evolutionary 
Thought . . . the review appeared in 
the celebrated magazine Science, and 
was written by the world-famous scien- 
tist, Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Prof. Emer- 
itus of the University of Chicago .. . 
Riddle, himself, was called by Time 
Magazine ‘“‘one of the world’s six 
greatest biologists.’’ Marcia Maynard, 
woman’s page editor of the New York 
World-Tele egram and Sun, devoted an 
entire column to Bosses Are Funny, by 
Leone Willett, recent Vantage book 

. . And talking about sales . . . Au- 
brey Willis’s book, 1 Was An Alcoholic, 
was more than half sold out before the 
books were off press . . . the same with 
Robert B. Blyth’s Letters to My Con- 
gregation . You, too, can have this 
outstanding sales and publicity service 
for your book. Mail the coupon. 


ft a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee esses eesss= 


‘ LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA 


(In Washington, D. C.: 


Address .... 


Type of Book 
(fiction, 


Number of Words (Approximate) 


120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28) 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your co-operative publishing plan. 


non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—One of Vantage 
Press’s most active departments—that 
devoted to subsidiary rights—has been 
highly successful lately in selling re- 
print rights to a_ variety of media. 
These sales have added substantially to 
the income Vantage authors will derive 
from their books. 


The New York Times Magazine Sec- 
tion printed an entire colum of ma- 
terial from Adventures With the Krus 
in West Africa, by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Walter W. Williams, well known mis- 
sionaries . . . the Pittsburgh Sun- Tele- 

raph ran a series of articles based on 
ae B. Caley’s book, A Teacher’s 
Answer... Caley is a noted educator 

. the Albany Times-Union did the 
same for Dr. R. C. Newbold’s The Al- 
bany Congress and Plan of Union of 1754. 


Your Health Magazine purchased 
rights to a portion of the fascinating 
book by Dr. Sylvan Shane, Anesthesia: 
Thief of Pain . . . the reprint will prob- 
ably run in several issues . . . Horace 
Wade’ s Tales of the Turf, an exciting 
series of stories about the sport of 
kings, is creating wide interest in re- 
print circles, for example: the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express ran three sto- 
ries on three different days, and the 
national Australian magazine, Sport- 
ing Life, paid us to reproduce part of 
the book for their readers . . . AND 
. . . a noted TV studio on the West 
Coast is interested in running a series 
of TV shows based on Wade’s unusual 
book... 


Yes, there’s plenty of action going 
on with subsidiary rights on Vantage 
titles. If your book has reprint, movie, 
TV, book club, or other subsidiary pos- 
sibilities, Vantage Press will exploit 
them to the fullest. Let us see your 
manuscript, or mail the coupon for 
our 24-page illustrated booklet. 
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General Markets 

Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 Church St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Robert W. Lowndes edits 
the following magazines for adult western story 
readers: Action-Packed Western, Double Action 
Western, Real Western Stories, Famous Western, 
and Western Action. These markets are over- 
stocked on articles at the present time, and on 
novelets and short stories. Short-short stories— 
up to 3,000 words—will be considered. Well- 
plotted stories of the Old West and off-trail west- 
erns are welcome here. Love interest is not 
necessary but is acceptable. Fillers and verse are 
used, but do not submit now because the maga- 
zines are overstocked on these also. Payment for 
accepted material is % to %c per word, and is 
made upon publication. Reports on unsolicited 
material are made within one month. 


Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, California. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
Randall Henderson edits this magazine for peo- 
ple who live or travel in the Great American 
Desert—the states of New Mexico, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and the desert sector of Cali- 
fornia. Illustrated feature stories of life, travel 
and recreation, up to 2,500 words, are used. 
Subject matter includes travel, gem and mineral 
field trips, history, exploration, wildlife, mining, 
homesteading, lost mines, ghost towns, archeology, 
and the lore of the desert country. Black and 
white pictures, 5x7 or larger, are required for 
illustration. No fiction is used, and all fillers are 
staff written. Poetry, up to 24 lines, and with 
a desert theme, is used although the magazine is 
generally oversupplied in this department: Pay- 
ment is 1%2c a word, and up, and $3 each for 
pictures used with a manuscript. Also pays $5 
and $10 for Picture-of-the-Month winners each 
month. No payment for poetry. Reports are 
usually within thirty days, and payment is made 
upon acceptance of the material. 
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At Press Time— Who’s Buying What From Free-Lance Writers 








AUIKAST 


The Diplomat, 1605 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Hope Ridings Miller, 
Editor, writes that this magazine is aimed at high 
officialdom, and national and international So- 
ciety, with a capital “S”. Regular staff members 
are employed to write articles, regular features, 
and news material. Mrs. Miller also writes us: 
“Established five years ago, this magazine was 
completely reorganized in January of this year, 
and is now devoting more space to international 
travel and fashions, while still retaining a unique 
emphasis on reviewing activities of the Society of 
Achievement in this country and abroad. We 
use light romance with a touch of mystery and 
diplomatic intrigue, in any plausible setting. 
Length should be not more than 800 words. 
Chief characters should be either grade-A social 
notables or important officials. No fillers, except 
verse and cartoons. Verse should be light and 
short—not more than twenty lines—and humor 
is welcome. Payment for verse is by arrange- 
ment. There is a steady market here for cartoons 
of the right kind. They must have a sophisticated 
slant, accenting foibles of Very Important Per- 
sons in diplomacy or society—such as etiquette 
foibles. Payment is by arrangement for both 
verse and cartoons. Fiction prices vary, but 
start at $50. All payment is on publication of 
the material, and we report on a manuscript 
within one week.” 


Etude, The Music Magazine, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. Issued 10 times a year; 40c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Guy McCoy, Editor. Uses 
articles on any phase of music education, new 
developments in music world, and important 
events in music, written in a manner to interest 
the music student, private music teacher, music 
lover or school music teacher. Maximum length 
is 1,800 words. No fiction or poetry is used. A 
small quantity of filler material is used, but 
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maximum length of these is 300 words. Payment 
for articles is $25 to $75 each; and $5 to $10 
for fillers used. Reports on manuscripts are 
within three weeks, and payment is on publica- 
tion. 


Famous Detective Stories, 241 Church St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor of 
this magazine and of Smashing Detective Stories, 
writes us that he is overstocked on articles, fic- 
tion and fillers for these two magazines in the 
detective field. Usual pay for accepted material 
is Yec to %c per word, with $5 to $10 for fillers. 


Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Charles D. Saxon, Editor, wants articles, 
1,500 to 2,500 words, and featurettes, 100 to 500 
words, on top film stars. This may be news and 
experiences in private life, home town informa- 
tion, or reminiscences of friends. An off-beat 
approach is most salable. No fiction is used. Mr. 
Saxon writes: “We use fillers, from single quotes 
of two to six lines up to what we call ‘featurettes,’ 
which are handled as self-contained units. We 
like pix submitted with a manuscript, or with 
caption material only. Preferred size is 4x5, and 
up, and we will buy 35mm. No poetry. Rates 
are variable, but are the highest in fan field. 
Payment is on acceptance, and we report on 
manuscripts within one week. 


Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. Everett Meyers, Editor, writes that this 
magazine has just been revived. This magazine 
is interested exclusively in contemporary stories 
and articles in the “playboy” mood. Sophisticated 
articles on travel, jazz, entertainment personali- 
ties, unusual nightspots and women (how-to- 
get-along-with slant) will be welcomed. Every- 
thing must give on-the-spot, behind-the-scenes 
feel. Writing must be bright, lively and gay in 
mood. A length of 1,500 words is right, and no 
piece should run over 2,000 words. Payment 
averages $75, and is made on publication. Fic- 
tion may bring slightly less. No queries are nec- 
essary at the present time. Address all material 
to Mr. Meyers. 


Photorama, 11 Niagara St. Bldg., Buffalo 2, 
New York. Issued bi-weekly; 10c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Lloyd Harrington, Editor. Uses 
fiction or articles, 300 to 1,000 words, on any 
subject that would interest or appeal to audiences 
of wrestling shows, other sports events, young 
men and women of the western New York area 
—with some humor involved. Circulation is 
through photo-finishing dealers, at social clubs, 
sports events, newsstands, hotels, etc. Uses fillers, 
but these are obtained from local sources. Buys 
pictures sent with manuscript, or with captions 
only. No poetry. Payment is 2c a word, and $2 
each for photographs; made on acceptance. Re- 
ports are within two weeks. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y¥. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstandin ae - sing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 40 YE {4} of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believin 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to app ly the ACID 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 








IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward oe active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these PLOT GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GENIE series. 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors” checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 





8161 West 3rd St., Dept. A Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS —SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


I pay return postage 
Electric typing—bond paper, one carbon copy, minor 
corrections. Proofread—mailed flat—65c per 1,000 words 
—Pica or Elite. 
ELIZABETH JONES 
3435 S. W. 24th Terrace Miami, Florida 


WIN $100 Ist PRIZE 


and many smaller prizes in this new and different con- 
test for readers of lhe Lab Magazine. We supply 
the synopsis; you write the story. Send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for particulars, or 35c for sample copy. 


M. HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y. C. 


NO LUCK sussisien> 


Our basic policy is to —a new writers and help 

them gain recognition. you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

peeiey, = ‘ oa te how we can hel p you. Write today for 

VANTAGE PRESS. ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 0293 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Per your instructions. Corrasable Bond. 65c per 1,000 
Free carbon. Cover 
letter 25c extra, per your words and date. 

NADINE HIGGS 
158 W. 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


























words or fraction, plus postage. 
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Science Fiction Stories, 241 Church St. New 
York 13, N. Y. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Articles used here are by special assignment only. 
Straight adventure stories in the future, wild 
westerns on Mars, Fantasy, supernatural, mystic, 
and pseudo-scientific takes are not wanted. Ac- 
ceptable fiction must have logical plot, and scien- 
tific speculations based on accurate scientific 
facts, as well as emphasis on character. Lengths 
are: short stories, 2,000 to 6,000 words; short 
novelets, 8,000 to 10,000 words; novelets, 12,000 
to 20,000 words; occasionally 30,000 word 
novels by special arrangement. Fillers and verse 
are by special arrangement. No pictures or car- 
toons wanted. Payment is % to %c a word for 
articles and fiction; $5 and $10 for fillers; 25c a 
line for poetry, with a maximum payment of 
$20; short stories done on assignment are paid 
for by arrangement. Payment is on publication. 
Reports are made within one month on un- 
solicited material. 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Francis G. Edwards, Editor. This 
magazine is edited for people who live in mobile- 
homes. Features used may be about people who 
live in permanent mobilehomes, or about travel- 
ing in trailers. Material should be factual, but 
may cover any aspect of mobilehome living or 
trailering. Plans for stories will be discussed. 
Lengths may vary from 1,000 to 6,000 words— 
most popular length is 2,000 words. Manuscripts 
accompanied by pix are preferred. No fiction, 
verse or fillers wanted here. Preferred picture 
size are 8x10 glossies, and these may be sub- 
mitted with captions only, as well as with manu- 
script. Payment is lc per word; $1 each for 
accompanying pictures used; $5 for cover photo- 
graphs. Payment for picture stories is handled by 
arrangement. All payment is on publication of 
material. Reports are made within ten days. 
Write to the editor for a detailed card titled 
“Editorial Rates and Requirements.” 


Literary & Poetry Magazines 

The Colorado Quarterly, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. Established in summer of 
1952. Acting Editor Alex H. Warner writes: 
“Ours is a general magazine published by the 
University of Colorado for readers who enjoy an 
interesting variety of material as well as informa- 
tion. The articles consider a wide range of 
subjects concerned with regional, national, and 
education matters, but they are written in a 
non-technical, non-academic style. The poems 
and stories are equally varied but also understand- 
able. 

“We prefer stories of 2,000-4,000 words with 
plots and believable characters. We are not in- 
terested in trick endings, in character sketches, 
or in esoteric or experimental writing. 

“We buy short poems, not over fifty lines in 
length. Payment is $20 for long short stories, $3 
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to $10 for poems, $20 for long articles. All paid 
for on acceptance. 

“A self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed with all manuscripts. Address: The 
Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, Univer- 


sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.” 


Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $6.00 per 
year. The editors write that this magazine is 
edited for people who are highly educated, and 
who are interested in general political, sociolog- 
ical, cultural questions as well as matters of spe- 
cial Jewish interest. Articles of high-level think- 
ing on every significant aspect of American life 
are used; also articles referring especially to the 
American Jewish community. Length should be 
about 5,000 words. Fiction of high literary qual- 
ity, in any length up to 6,000 words. No fillers. 
Short poems, written according to above stand- 
ards, are acceptable. Payment is generally 3c per 
words for prose, and is made on acceptance. 
Length of time required for a report on sub- 
mitted material depends on its interest to the 
editors. 


The Humanist, P. O. Box 227, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Mrs. E. P. Huber, Managing Editor, 
writes that this magazine is edited for people 
who are college educated, and/or people who are 
interested in ethical, philosophical and social 
problems, and their application of science to 
modern life. Informal, essay style articles are 
used, which deal with ethical, social, educational 
and scientific problems from a naturalistic point 
of view. Length averages 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Fiction requirements are for stories with a 
“point,” related to themes described above for 
articles. Length should be about 2,000 words 
for fiction. Uses fillers, poems, quotations, etc., 
with humanist theme—four to twenty lines. No 
payment is made for accepted material, and re- 
ports take between two and six weeks. 


The Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christianbury, 
Virginia. Issued quarterly; 50c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Edited by Ruby Altizer Roberts for 
poctry lovers. Traditional type poetry is used, 
with a 32-line limit. Live verse is wanted—no 
propaganda. No payment for poetry, as such, 
but $600 is given annually as prizes for poems 
chosen from the magazine. Reports immediately. 


The New Orleans Poetry Journal, Box 12038, 
New Orleans 24, Louisiana. The first number 
appeared in January, 1954. It is a quarterly. 
Editor Richard Ashman writes: 

“We aim to get readers for contemporary 
poetry who are not poets or critics. Our readers 
are now nearly all poets. 

“Our tastes are catholic; any kind of poetry 
that is readable (though it may be obscure) and 
of high enough quality. It is impossible to 
categorize what we do not want, though we 








Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 

DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 

FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c¢ per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Pla aye $15) 

Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Port Jervis, N. Y., Box 905 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 








ANNOUNCING 


A New Kind of Custom Criticism Service. 
A three-cent stamp will bring details from: 


THE MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 
P. O.. Box 1079 Paducah, Ky. 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i! TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California 








WE KNOW WE CAN HELP you | 


We’re Sure Of It. We Have Helped Others. Let Us Help 
You. We Can. Send Your Short Story or Article and 31, and 
Our Editor will, not merely tell - what is Wrong, og 
Actually Show You How To Make Right. You'll Be Su 
prised, Really Surprised, at How Much You Learn for Your 
Pr re ae and Future Work, Surely Much More Than One Dol- 
lar’s 

Having. Trouble ge a We Delight in Plotting. Send 
Your Story Idea and $1, and We Will Send You Plot Com- 
plete with Coucucters: Scenes, Crisis, Climax, Setting, etc. 
Try It, and Be Surprised. 

Crit el and Ghosting Department 
DELANO PUBLISHERS 


232 W. DELANO AVE. YONKERS 5, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Bond paper—free carbon; 
50c per 1,000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; 


MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 
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DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 24-25 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by to editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at Crowley-Milner & Co. For details, write 


to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxer Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
Editing and typing—$!.20 per M 

Typing only— .60 per M 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 











GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 


respondence requires return postage. 








RATALIC NEWELL 
° Miami 33, Florida 


2964 Aviation, W 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





fre 
VANTAGE PRESS, ‘ine. 
la ¢ Mi. 623 yo d bivd., houy: woud 28 


& SLOPPY MANUSCRIPT 


can ruin your chances for a sale. Your brain 
child typed neatly on bond paper. Free carbon. 
50c per thousand words. Books a specialty. 
Send postage, please. 

JANICE THORNTON 
701 Pembroke 





Tuscola, lil. 











| offer you an unusual service 


COLLABORATIVE ANALYSIS 


brings your story to life, 
gives it brilliance, vitality A apes 
You learn by seeing it 
Prompt, detailed, collaborative help: $5 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, e. 
1650 Broadway 














York 19, N. Y. 
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prefer the human and concrete. Length up to 
150 lines. We buy articles on poetry. 

“Payment for poetry averages about $8.50 a 
page, as printed, say 24 to 44 lines. Minimum 
of three dollars a poem, say under 9 lines. We 
will pay considerably more than these rates for 
absolutely first rate poetry, the decision being 
ours. 

For critical reviews of several books of poetry 
or articles we state that we pay $10 to $30— 
up to about 2,000 words. 


Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Established in 1943. 

“The Q.R.L. emphasizes entire plays, long 
stories, and ample groupings of poetry by writers 
coming into significance as well as by the estab- 
lished reputations of our day. The Q.R.L, also 
stresses foreign work from both ancient and 
modern literature. 

“The only fiction qualification is that the story 
have high literary merit. The same is true of 
poetry. We do not wish to see ‘newspaper’ verse. 

“We also use plays and translations. 

“We offer one poetry and one fiction prize 
each year. The only other payment is in maga- 
zines. 

“We suggest that possible contributors exam- 
ine copies of the Q.R.L. before submitting work.” 


Variegation and Recurrence, P. O. Box 75384, 
Sanford Station, Los Angeles, California. Editor 
Groves Jacoby writes: 

“Variegation: A Free Verse Quarterly first 
appeared in January, 1946. Recurrence: A 
Quarterly of Rhyme first appeared in July, 1950. 
The two quarterlies are probably the only ones in 
existence that compliment each other purposely 
in terms of writing technique. 

“The aims of both quarterlies are to present 
the best verse obtainable and to provide an out- 
let for the work of both newer and older poets. 
The quarterlies print only poetry. However, once 
in a while a narrative poem is used. 

“Both quarterlies now pay thirty cents a line. 
All material should be addressed to either Re- 
currence or Variegation, P.O. Box 75384, San- 
ford Station, Los Angeles 5, California.” 


Voices, A Journal of Poetry, Box C, Vinal- 
haven, Maine. Editor Harold Vinal writes: 
“Voices was established in the fall of 1921. 
Its aim is to discover new poets, to print estab- 
lished poets of importance, and to review current 
books of poetry. No sentimental poetry please. 
“We do not pay for material.” 


Trade Journals 


Candy Industry, 18 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued bi-weekly. Walter Kuzio, Editor, 
sends the following information: ‘‘We are in- 
terested in editorial material describing the ac- 
tivities of large candy firms which sell in the 
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national market. We are not interested in local 
candy stores, hobby candy makers, or other 
small retail candy producers. Features of 1,000 
to 1,250 words on the following subjects are 
wanted: production methods of large firms; 
packaging, including packaging design; merchan- 
dising, including stories of department store dis- 
plays; financial stories, including sales volume 
figures, profits, earnings; advertising campaigns 
in all media; and promotional methods used to 
increase the sale or distribution of candy. In 
addition, we can use short news stories on pro- 
motions of candy executives, changes in personnel, 
plant expansions, removals, mergers, fire damages 
(no robberies), proposed taxes on candy, objec- 
tions to candy by dental groups, etc. We pub- 
lish news of such social events as births of candy 
executives’ children, marriages, vacations, news, 
etc. Obits of important executives are used. We 
use mat¢cial about candy club meetings of sales- 
men, technicians, brokers. We pay 2c:per word 
for material in print, and $2.50 to $3 for each 
picture used, after publication. Queries are 
welcomed.” 


Cleaning Laundry World, 1114 First Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Leonard I. Fiddle, Editor. 
Issued monthly; controlled circulation. Edited 
for the laundry and drycleaning trade, this maga- 
zine uses 1,000 to 1,500 word features, with pix 
or art, on merchandising, production or sales— 
generally through case histories. Payment is a 
minimum of 2c a word, with $5 for photographs 
published; payment made on publication. Re- 
ports are within one to two weeks. 


Maintenance and Sanitary Supplies, 254 W. 
3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.00 per year. Frank J. Reilly, 
Editor. Uses success stories on the merchandising 
operation of sanitary supply jobbers, dealers and 
distributors, as well as articles on cleaning tech- 
niques used in institutional buildings such as 
schools, hotels, airports, industrial plants, motels, 
rail terminals and bus depots. Such articles 
should run from 5,000 to 6,000 words, and 
should be accompanied by illustrative photos 
where possible. There is also a need for news 
items on the personal, civic and business activi- 
ties of sanitary supply jobbers and their em- 
ployees. Payment is approximately $50 to $60 
for success story features when accompanied by 
photographs; and 2c per word for news items. 
Photos should be 8x10 glossies, although smaller 
ones are acceptable. Reports are within three 
weeks, 


Oldsmobile Rocket Circle Magazine, 41 E. 
Oak St., Chicago 11, Ill. Issued eight times a 
year; free circulation. George Gruenwald, Editor. 
This is an external publication for Oldsmobile 
Division of General Motors. Editorial material 
used is non-commercial, similar to mass circu- 
lated consumer magazines. Some material, mostly 
photographic, is purchased at negotiated rates. 








2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “‘must’’ book for every writer. The ous. 
Frank Dickoon. has sold thousands of articles ba 
ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell Fn 
more. ¥ a article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 
2.50 postpaid. 

PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper — Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Phone 3-5096 








ATTENTION 
Sincere but Struggling Writers 


Are you tired of collecting rejection slips? Are you eager 

to help yourself achieve the success you seek? Then, write 

today for your free copy of: The Author’s Ten Point Plan. 

Enclose seli-addressed, stamped envelope for Plan, please. 
GUIDE & CRITIC 

P. ©. Box 2640 Milwaukee 14, Wis. 














SELF-HYPNOSIS 


Creative Ideas Flow Obediently—Forgotten Experiences 
and Information Recalled When Needed—Via Simple Men- 
tal Command! Possible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard King 
in amazing book— 


“HOW TO USE YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS POWERS.” 


Writer’s library ‘‘must’’. 2.00 postpaid. Your money 
back if not delighted! 
VERITY PUBLICATIONS, NEWFOUNDLAND 5-L, WN. J. 








PROFESSIONAL WRITER-EDITOR 


Winner of the Pall Mall Award currently published in 
national magazines. Editing, polishing and rewriting. 
For details send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All. work proofread. I watch paneer and spelling. 
60c per thousand wor 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., an 4-3706 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every - of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
th | poten Sy -o0p a ae \ one waese were 
currently in juven pu tions. 
ell Row’ et a SHOW H dw course. Personal criticism 
facluded. Write for free particulars. 


a M. DAVIDSON 
Laceyville, 





P. ©. Box 1 

























































TV ... SHORT STORY 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 

1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 

6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words <a ae 

TV scripts One act pense 80000 

Two acts / san 5.00 

Three acts : 7.50 


Reports on books, too! 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


We are in the market for greeting card ideas 
with novelty action, new folds and fresh approach. 
Send to: 

Humor Editor — The Gibson Art Co. 
233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











MO-KAN TYPING SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED (For Sure) 
PROMPT—NEAT—ACCURATE 
Proofread—Minor Corrections 
60c per thousand 
Plus Return Postage 
Minimum $1.00—Free Carbon 
Manuscripts—Thesis—what-have-you 


508 N. 9th St., Apt. 5 Atchison, Kansas 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 








P. ©. Box 146-D New Ulm, Minnesota 





NO LUCK tisusiee 


Our basic policy is to ne new writers and help 

them gain recognition. you are looking for a pub- 

= of eg ar Shore ew Play, ey Work, 

oetry, etc. earn how we can he ou. rit 

booklet AA. It’s fre phe » today for 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 2 





WRITERS' SHOWCASE 


Writers of stories, poetry and articles of merit will 


have an opportunity to appear in print through our 
unique low-cost plan. 
For details without obligation write to: 


Lig J wae COMPANY 
131 West 42nd S$ New York 36, N. Y. 
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Credits are given to contributors furnishing, 
gratis, illustrative materials: color transparencies, 
black and white photos, drawings, etc. Short 
humorous bits and cartoons are purchased by 
arrangement. Story lengths are from 200 to 
2,000 words. General release material is solicited, 
but stories on assignment have best chance. High- 
class, sophisticated treatment of these subjects is 
considered: spectator sports, participation sports, 
entertaining, entertainment world, off-beat non- 
fiction adventure, stories behind the news. Send 
descriptive inquiries before preparing special ma- 
terials. Payment for photographs is $10 for black 
and whites. Color transparencies are bought at 
negotiated rates, with 4x5 and 8x10’s preferred. 
Reports are made in six weeks. 


Rubber Age, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. M. E. Lerner, Editor. Uses technical 
articles pertaining to the manufacture of rubber 
goods. Payment is $10 per page, and is made on 
publication. Occasionally purchases photographs, 
with payment based on value of photograph to 
the magazine. Reports are within two weeks, 


Safety Education Magazine, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly, Sept. 
through May; $3.30 per year. Beverly Thompson, 
Editor. Uses stories of novel, interesting and 
effective safety programs carried on in schools 
or school systems; ideas for safety programs for 
schools; news of new developments in safety. 
These should be slanted toward the school 
administrator or teacher. They may carry any 
area of safety—the home, school, vocational, 
farm, traffic. Safety quizzes, suitable for use in 
school classroom, and safety stories that could be 
read to or by children, will be acceptable. Length 
is about 4% or 5 typewrittten pages, double- 
spaced. Glossy pictures should accompany ma- 
terial, but it is not absolutely necessary. No pay- 
ment. Reports require about one week. 


Contests 


The Wolf Detroit Envelope Company, 14700 
Dexter Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich., sends the follow- 
ing: “If any writers need a good dictionary, we 
offer them an opportunity to get one. We offer 
a 1,728-page thumb indexed Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, for any letter of historical or 
humorous interest that we accept for publication 
in our monthly house organ, The Wolf Magazine 
of Letters. Address all contributions to the at- 
tention of Roger Stanton, and if you would like 
a sample copy of our magazine, please include a 
large self-addressed stamped envelope.” 


MacLean’s Novel Awards, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada. To stimulate interest in the 
best Canadian fiction both in and beyond their 
own pages, the editors of Maclean’s have an- 
nounced the establishment of a continuing award 
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for Canadian novels of high literary quality. 
Awards are available, effective immediately, to 
any Canadian citizen who writes a novel on any 
theme or in any setting which the editors feel 
should be brought to the attention of the widest 
possible audience. They are also available to 
non-Canadians whose novels carry a_ strong 
Canadian theme. 


Each Award will be of five thousand dollars. 
The editors expect to make at least one Award 
each year and, if the entries so warrant, are 
prepared to make as many as three a year. 
Award-winning novels will be first published in 
Maclean’s, possibly in the form of condensa- 
tions or excerpts, but all further rights will re- 
vert thereafter to the authors, who will be free 
to make their own arrangements for book pub- 
lication both in Canada and elsewhere. 


Literary merit will be the chief criterion for 
Award-winning manuscripts. The editors are in- 
terested primarily in fresh and original creative 
writing; their dual purpose is to improve the 
quality of fiction in Maclean’s and to offer added 
incentives for the writing and reading of good 
Canadian books. 

Entries will be welcomed from professional, 
nonprofessional and part-time writers. A new 
Award will be granted each time the editors feel 
a submission justifies it. 


There are no limitations of length. The editors 
realize that some excellent books are simply too 
long for magazine publication; in many such 
cases it is their hope that they and the author 
will be able to select and agree on portions which 
can be presented effectively in Maclean’s in ad- 
vance of complete book publication. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor 
of Maclean’s and marked “Novel Award.” All 
rejected manuscripts will be returned, but suffi- 
cient return postage must be included. 


Black List 


Writers are warned about submitting scripts to 
One-Forty Seven Publishing Corporation (for- 
merly Dodshaw Publishing Company) at 147 
East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. This com- 
pany publishes Frauds (announced earlier as 
Frauds & Rackets), Inside, and Woman’s True 
Adventures. We have received repeated com- 
plaints from several writers whose material was 
used in Frauds (Editor Aron Norman) without 
payment. Our letters to the publisher, Jules War- 
shaw, have failed to bring a reply. Juliette Laine, 
259 South Avenue 51, Los Angeles 42, Cali- 
fornia, would like to get in touch with other 
writers who have claims on this company for 
purposes of contacting a collection agency. 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond—Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind 







Freeman Apts. ° 
Telephone: 154-L 





PLP LDAP e® 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH YOUR STORY? 


An accurate and thorough analysis and criticism 
of your characters, dialogue, writing style, plot- 
ting, story opening, transitions, etc. 
$1 per 1,000 words. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436 St. Louis 3, Mo. 














WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Editor” 


(TV) Y.M.C.A, classes. Detailed report on your story, 


$1.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
59 























































































By Pat Fulford 


HAT CONSTITUTES a good cartoonist? 

We didn’t ask the editors or make 
a public survey—we asked one of the “in- 
visible men” behind the scenes of the car- 
toon business—a top gagwriter who is re- 
sponsible for many of the sales to the major 
markets. His answer may surprise car- 
toonists because it has nothing to do with 
drawing or even with the interpretation of 
gag ideas. 

Al Morrison, whose gags have appeared 
in over 200 publications from The Saturday 
Evening Post to the trade papers, says: 

“A good cartoonist in my book is first 
of all a competent business man. His stock 
in trade consists of two things, cartoon 
roughs and 3 by 5 typed up gags from the 
idea men. That’s all he has to keep in 
order and if he’s sloppy about it, it will 
cost him quite a lot of extra money. 

“The cartoonists I deal with must have 
an efficient filing system, one at least as 
good as mine. When I write about a par- 
ticular gag, the cartoonist must be able to 
pull it out of his file at once and know 
what I am talking about. I have three 
separate files myself, everything in them is 
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classified, in alphabetical order and in- 
cludes carbons of gags and duplicate clip- 
pings of published cartoons—with the date 
on them. 

“I’ve broken down my files into three 
categories, the ‘alive’ file, the ‘dead’ file, 
and the ‘skunk’ file. The alive file contains 
all business with cartoonists who buy my 
work steadily, what percentage they paid, 
when the gag was bought and a clipping 
from the magazine that gag appeared in. 

“The ‘dead’ file contains all past corre- 
spondence with cartoonists I no longer do 
business with—usually for the same reason 
—they have to be hit over the head to 
make payment, or they hold gags too long. 


“The ‘skunk’ file ought to be on the 
police blotter, it’s so full of crooks. In this 
file I have letters from cartoonists who deny 
ever having received any gags from me, 
though my files prove that they used them, 
sold them, and that they were published. 
These are the Alibi Andys who declare that 
their children, dogs, cats or mother-in-laws 
have eaten up or destroyed forever both 
my gags and all correspondence pertaining 
to them. 


“Also in the ‘skunk’ file are the names of 
cartoonists who have swiftly and politely 
returned my gags with a cordial note of 
rejection, then, just as swiftly drew them 
up and sold them. There isn’t much you 
can do about these people, just file—but 
don’t forget—and don’t send them any 
more gags. 

“If a cartoon collection comes out and 
I spot some of my gags in it, I go to my 
cartoonists file, look up the date on which 
I mailed out that particular gag and when 
I got paid for it. Then I put in a bid for 
reprint payment to which I am certainly 
entitled just as the cartoonist is. The car- 
toonist who is a business man looks in his 
file, sees that it is mine and sends me a 
check. 

“The cartoonist who does not keep any 
records has a lot more trouble. He must 
go through all his cancelled checks to find 
out where he got the gag and how much 
he paid for it. Some of these sloppy Joes 
find it less trouble to pay the gagman than 
to look it up especially if he has no system. 
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“I know that very often a name car- 
toonist is called upon to give reprint per- 
mission for his work to be put in book 
form or included with others in an antho- 
logy. Naturally he doesn’t do any of the 
work—that is up to the editor in charge 
of putting the book together and the car- 
toonist seldom even knows which cartoons 
of his will be used. Okay, that’s fine, the 
cartoonist gets his check either before pub- 
lication or on a royalty basis after the book 
is on the stands. He doesn’t know until he 
sees the book what cartoons are going into 
it—so he obviously can’t pay the gagman. 
He usually forgets about it until the pub- 
lisher (if he remembers) sends him a free 
copy. The gagman meantime buys the 
cartoon collection the minute it hits the 
stands. He riffles through and finds that 
half of the gags have a familiar ring to 
him. He can’t know whether they are his 
or not until he consults his files. But pro- 
tecting both the gagman and the cartoonist 
is the ‘reprint and permission granted’ 
notice and the credits in the front of every 
published book. 

“In the paper backs especially, credit 
lines are featured in a prominent place and 
are easy to find. So the gagman with the 
up-to-date file has only to look and see 
when he submitted the gag he thinks is his 
to that particular cartoonist. If for in- 
stance, the credit line says, ‘reprinted cour- 
tesy This Week Magazine, March, 1954,’ 
and in the gagman’s file is the note, ‘mailed 
to Joe Blow, May, 1955’, even if the gag 
line is identical it obviously couldn’t be his. 
That credit line has prevented mayhem 
many a time and saved the lazy cartoonist 
lots of bucks when he couldn’t prove where 
he got the gag in the first place. 


The Importance Of Being A Gagman 


“With idea men becoming more and 
more important in the cartoonist’s life and 
competition keener than ever for the top 
spots in the major magazines, treatment of 
the gagman has changed considerably for 
the better in the past few years. More and 
more magazines are recognizing the im- 
portance of the idea man behind the car- 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various , 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
SN A. Sa siarcwccaucs cospnunedencnt.tuccs $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags...................0000005 $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “™ 2x*,t.2"~ 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, le per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 

















@ How To Give A Cartoon Chalk Talk 


Real Money Maker for Cartoonists! Learn how to make your- 
self some of this easy and quick ——w iving Cartoon Chalk 
Talks to groups in your communit e author has found 
it a profitable sideline and a NE outlet for his cartoon 
talent. You can too! Few materials needed. 


Order Your Copy Today—Price $2.00 


ARTHUR A. HENRIKSON 
27 N. Meyer Court Des Plaines, Illinois 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











CARTOONISTS! GAGWRITERS! 


Information Guide. Cart markets. Lessons on cartooning 
oe iat by professionals! New feature, **KNOW YOUR 
M. 'S’’ shows reprints of cartoons used in trade journals 
and magazines. Issued twice a month. 140 issues have been 
ferees and list of subscribers Foes more each month. 
NTRODUCTORY OFFER! Send $1.00 for the next 4 issues 
and we'll send you at no extra cost a list of 87 markets who 
will consider typewritten ideas for cartoons and a beginner's 
market list of over 200 markets who pay $5.00 each for 
rtoo 


be INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 CALIFORNIA CT. NCOLN 10, NEBRASKA 








SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three nego your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my. y-specialt 
a ble typing, with bond paper, carbon 
— x typing es as above, 60c per 1000, or i5c per 
LUS POSTAGE. More complete editing, 710c. Typing 
only: 50c per F 1000. 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansas, Wisconsin 








NOW! A Complete C 


artoon: 1 
3 

each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 
MARKET LISTS — CARTOONS — FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine L poets in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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STREAMLINING THE FEATURE, new book by the 
author of the famous “‘PUTTING IT IN THE COLUMN”, 
Endorsed by such famous authors as Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson and others. Won Manuscripter’s award as 
the ‘‘Outstanding Textbook for Writers’ Johnston Mc- 
Culley of “‘“MARK OF ZORRO” fame says: ‘It made a 
big hit with me. It has everything!’’ Eastern writer adds 
‘the book is Thanks a million for writing it. 
Get your copy TODAY. $2.50. Circular free. Write 
BEN ARID 


1141 7th Street, Hermosa Beach, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 














NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain a 3 If you are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can hel p you. Write today ies 

booklet AA. It’s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc. 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Holly: vood 28 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 1474-D Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; in PERSONALIZE ae or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 




















AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publishing 
service featuring author-ownership and 70%) royalty. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, 
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toonist and credit lines for the gagman, 
started by Gurney Williams when he was 
at Collier’s, and continued at Look Maga- 
zine, often appear on the okay checks. 

“Even the syndicates these days are in- 
quiring about the gagman behind a strip 
they are interested in buying. I can see 
the change in just the little time since I 
wrote ‘Little Sport,’ John Rouson’s strip, 
for three long years. When a business maga- 
zine reported that ‘Little Sport’ was taking 
in $1,000 a week and I knew my checks 
for writing it were peanuts compared to 
that amount, I quit. 

“Now I have my own strip ‘Shafty’ and 
my name appears on it and the cartoonist 
who drew it up signs his name at the bot- 
tom of the drawing. That wouldn’t have 
been possible a few years ago. Then, the 
syndicates only cared for the cartoonist and 
the gagman didn’t have a chance to get 
on the contract. Syndicates know now that 
as soon as a strip begins to get into the 
money, the cartoonist himself hires an as- 
sistant if the syndicate won’t. 

“They've learned, too, that while draw- 
ing styles can be duplicated, ideas and that 
certain something called ‘reader identifica- 
tion’ which puts every strip over, cannot. 

“My advice to gagmen who are interested 
in syndication is this: write your own 
strip, contact a young cartoonist just be- 
ginning to hit the top magazines, get to- 
gether with him and teach him the tech- 
nique of the comic strip and then take it 
around to the syndicate yourself. 

“If the editors like it, and the cartoonist 
doesn’t work out, you can always buy your- 
self another boy. Remember, if your name 
is on the contract, you control the situation, 
and if you are fair with your artist, you 
should have a long and profitable relation- 
ship to your mutual advantage.” 


Late Cartoon News 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Gags on mass feeding 
and housing in hotels, restaurants, army 
camps, etc., are bought by editor Joseph 
Jenson. Reports here are that payment is 
now slightly higher, from $10 to $12, on 
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acceptance. Skip the one where the army 
chef is watching a TV cooking show where 
he substitutes a basket of eggs when two 
are called for. 


Town Journal and Farm Journal, 1111 
E. St., N.W. Washington, D. C. Howard 
LaFay will be looking at cartoons in per- 
son in the magazine’s new offices in the 
Graybar Bldg in New York starting now. 
The price of $60 which put this magazine 
into the major class still continues, though 
Mr. LaFay expects to raise them soon. 
Town Journal is a small town magazine, 
Farm Journal is slanted for both rural and 
farm readers. Though general gags are 
wanted, keep the audience in mind when 
submitting. Mailed roughs go to the Wash- 
ington office. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. There’s a report here that prices are 
beginning to climb back again to what this 
magazine once paid. Male slant gags now 
bring around $25 rather than the $15 
Argosy had been paying the last year or 
two. We hope to see the magazine filled 








OP PPD 
Need Help With Your Articles? 
Get It from a Working Editor 


I’ve been through the wetting mill_and am now a buying 
editor myself. Send me your wor Tell me about yourself. 
I can show you how to write material worth money to another 
editor. $4 first 6,000 words. $1 thousand after that. 


LEONARD N. SIME 
3001 N. 39th Avenue Phoenix, Arizona 


FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
grammar by college graduate. 
Free carbon, extra first page. 

60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


NO LUCK possisiens 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s fre 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Holly: wood Blud., Hollywood 28 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chesen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 23 @ Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


























489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 

































































Will your book sell 1000 copies? 


If you think so, let us publish it on our low cost 
First Edition Plan. 

If we sell 1000 copies of your book, you will get 
back the money you pay us, plus more cash for 
yourself than a royalty publisher's sale of 2500 
pays! 

A down payment will start your book through our 
presses and our pre-publication sales campaign 
may make the rest of your payments te us. 

We offer beautiful printing, hard covers, colorful 
jacket . . . write today for full details to 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road °@ St. Louis 21, Missouri 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 


GLORIA K. GELDARD 
22 Southwood Drive West Seneca 24, N. Y. 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 


per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe, Low 
Cost. Over 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 


Write for FREE booklet to: 


able. 33rd year. 








Dept. 6707-6 
55 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 36 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! My preparation of your stories and books will 





help you on the way to success as a writer. Send me 
your copy, no matter how ro ugh it is, and I will polish, 
correct, edit, revise and put it all in excellent form 
for submitting to the editor or publisher. Carbon copy 





included. Write me for terms. 


LORENE M. ROSE 








Route 2 Gower, Missouri 


PUBLISHER? 

Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them sain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly +~ 
try, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s te 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
in Calif.: 0293 Houywuod Bivd., Hollywood 26 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words. Editing included. 
Materials furnished at cost, plus return postage. 


M. GLISAN 
438 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tele.: Di-8-4748 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY pad 
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THE NON-FICTION a 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendele, Callf. 
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once more with the top names in the car- 
toon field—and at the old prices of up to 
$150 for a good spread. 


Derby Press, 251 4ist Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Sport gags are wanted for a 
cartoon collection by editor W. A. Brooks. 
If you can fit in a pretty girl somewhere it 
will have a better chance for a sale. $10 
here. Better query if the book is filled be- 
fore mailing batches. 


Inland Printer, 79 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. A few well drawn gags are 
bought on printing and litho by Wayne 
Harsha, at $10 on acceptance. In and out 
of the market but now active. 


Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams ‘St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. $5 to $10 paid for inked 
roughs on cartoonists’ favorite subject— 
man buying a new suit—which doesn’t fit. 
Acceptance payment from editor M. Harper. 


Paper Sales and Hearing Dealer, 405 E. 
Superior St., Duluth, Minn. These are two 
separate publications, one on the wholesale 
paper business, the other on hearing aids. 
Dean Myhran edits both and buys the car- 
toons. Up to $7 is paid on acceptance here.. 


Retailer’s Review, 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. Another trade-magazine: 
slanted toward all phases of the retail busi- 
ness. Anything funny to do with sales is 
bought by editor R. Schneider at $10 on 
acceptance. Electricity in Building is pub- 
lished by the same company and R. Colvin 
also uses a few cartoons. Keep the title in 
mind when submitting to him, $10 here, too. 





Earle Temple, creator, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Gag-Recap, has published 
three meaty items on gagwriting. They are: 

(a)Writing the Cartoon Gag—a collec- 
tion of articles by ten top gagmen giving 
their own methods and theories on gag- 
writing. While several of the contributors 
start out with the contention that nobody 
can be taught anything about humor, they 
nevertheless generously share their methods 
and opinions, in the hope, we suppose, that 
readers will learn and disprove their conten- 
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leave much unsaid about gagwriting. 

(b) Cartoon Gag Writing—Principles and 
Techniques by Charles H. Dennis. We are 
tempted to subtitle this book “the meta- 
physics of humor” since in Section I it 
tends to probe by extensive definition (with 
a light touch) into the nature of humor. 
Following sections show techniques by fre- 
quent example. Not as readable as Writing 
the Cartoon Gag, but contains some excel- 
lent cartoon dissections. 

(c) The Complete Cartoon Gagwriter— 
by Bill Dye and H. R. “Buzz” Dillon. This 
item is frankly aimed at the beginner. The 
authors are concerned with down-to-earth 
instruction on how to produce and sell sale- 
able cartoons. Different type gags are taken 
apart and put back together, and consider- 
able space is given to format, filing systems, 
marketing, etc. 

Earle Temple apparently isn’t rich enough 
yet to buy a printing press—the three books 
are in the same format as his Re-Cap namely 


tion. Between the ten of them they don’t 








ored cover sheet, but while the appearance 
may be amateur, the contents are definitely 
professional. (Price $2.95 each—from Earle 
Temple, P.O. Box 430, Van Buren, Ark.) 


While we are giving the free publicity to 
Earle Tempel and since some of your appe- 
ties might have been wetted by Joe Salak’s 
article on page 20—there’s another mimeo- 
graphed, $2.95 item — Epigram-Writing, 
Here’s How—by Caroline Clark. Haven’t 
had a chance to read it, but looks helpful. 


ADVANCE 





@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


eee §=HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


SELECT 
se 1609 Vista Del Mar, R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor corrections made. 
Free carbon copy and first and last pages. 50 
cents per 1000 words plus postage. 


MISS VIOLET MAE STUM 
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By Bob Macdonald 


(New York Correspondent) 


VER WONDER what sort of man is a tele- 
E vision producer? They are a breed 
worth examination, since in almost all cases, 
they are the final judge of your script. If 
producers run to a general type, it is that 
of the harried businessman, beset by the 
same problems as an executive in other in- 
dustries. 

These men usually leave the whole script 
situation in the hands of a story editor 
or other functionary who screens material 
and serves up a story in time for produc- 
tion. 

We were pleasantly surprised, therefore, 
to run across a producer who is first a 
writer and a thinker—a man named Robert 
Herridge. Variety recently gave Herridge 
one of it’s coveted “Showmanagement” 
awards for his “Camera Three” series on 
CBS-TV. In the citation, they called him 
“the imaginative egghead, the literary con- 
science of the medium.” 

We went around to his office in the 
frantic CBS Production Center, an ex-dairy 
in New York. He is busy putting together 
the “Westinghouse Summer Theatre” series 
and in the Fall is scheduled to “produce a 
number of the regular “Studio One” pro- 
grams. Piled on a cabinet were enough TV 
scripts to open a fair-sized literary agency. 
We commented on these and Herridge 
rolled his eyes in mock despair. The scripts 
represented some of 500 which he person- 
ally has looked into this Spring. We got 
the feeling that he is ready to look at an- 
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other 500 in his search for material. 

Before you put yours in an envelope, 
however, he warned that he takes a dim 
view of stories that do not qualify on a 
quality basis. 

Herridge is a champion of the new writer 
and is giving some of them an unprece- 
dented break in the medium with his story 
line-up for the summer. He is putting the 
work of newcomers adjacent to that of 
some very important names, like John Stein- 
beck, Conrad Aiken, and Stephen Crane. 
The idea being that the new works and 
those of the master story-tellers, if alter- 
nated week to week, will provide a pleasing 
change of pace. 

What is more, since Herridge subscribes 
to what that Shakespeare fellow said about 
the play being the thing, he is stockpiling 
stories for future use. Many producers 
worry about having a show on the air next 
year—Herridge worries about having ma- 
terial to put on a show in the future and 
rather assumes that he will still be in busi- 
ness to produce the material, an example 
of what would be blind faith in a crazy 
business, if it were not for his brilliant past 
performance. 

He grumbled a bit about some of the 
scripts that had been through his office on 
their way to oblivion, so we tried to pin- 
point him on what he would like to see 
from an unknown. He scratched his shaggy 
thatch (Harridge is a big, dynamic Orsen 
Welles type) and allowed that faddists and 
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imitators annoyed him. If Chayefsky writes 
a “Marty” it is sure to be followed by a 
welter of “Marty-type” offerings. These he 
would prefer not to read. 

How about form? Should the script be an 
example of tight, neat copy? Not neces- 
sary for his needs, says Herridge. He would 
rather see “a sprawling script with vitality 
than one of colorless perfection.” 

How does a promising writer come to his 
attention? Well, although he admits to 
one classic case of a man walking in off 
the street and selling his stuff, Herridge 
also admits that he can’t guarantee that he 
won't miss a good bet. 

A good script can get lost in the huge 
pile of material that makes the rounds. He 
advises one way to crack television: get 
yourself published in the print media, al- 
though the fact that this is in the “easier- 
said-than-done” department brings a wry 
smile to his face. 

The fact, however, is that CBS (and the 
other networks) have people who peruse 
magazines and books published looking for 
material to option for TV. The report of 
their findings are filtered to producers like 
Herridge who can then act to obtain the 
story. On the other hand, we extracted 
from him the admission that not too much 
worthwhile material has come to him in this 
way. 

He also repeats the oft-told piece of ad- 
vice that you be represented by an agent. 
The oft-told reason, of course, being that 
the agent screens people like Herridge from 
the time-wasting chore of looking at non- 
pro material. 

The “imaginative egghead” has quite an 
impressive philosophy on television. In Her- 
ridge’s own words, “Television is much 
more than an engineering miracle. It should 
be the expression of an art form—a new 
art form.” 

Toward that end he has done much ex- 
perimenting with cameras, lights, micro- 
phones, and words and music. He says: 
“Tt is also a new kind of theatre . . . a ubi- 
quitous arena, a traveling stage to be set up 
anywhere and at any time a man chooses 
to turn the knobs of his television set.” 

As we sought further information be- 








WANTED—MEN-WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 


by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "'SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ""WRITING COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. 7-WD 


98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words, 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 











TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY, Inc. 

6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Television — Plays — Short Stories 
The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and beginning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the master teacher 


LAJOS EGRI 


author of ‘‘The Art of Dramatic Writing’? (Simon & 
Schuster, | 6th printing. “‘This book will live through 
the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 


Collaboration and Criticism Services 














EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, ,, N. Y. State 
2 Columbus | Circle, New York 19, N 

Please send ithout obligation complete : on 
your CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 
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TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 

WE NEED new writers to fill increasin 

demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES mgd teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 





WILL C. DERRY 
E E 


40 ROCK AVENU AST LYNN, MASS. 








TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 














We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


Name.... 
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tween the incursions of tense production 
assistants, secretaries, and other toilers in 
the video factory, Herridge offered the no- 
tion that his own style favors character 
rather than plot line. It is noteworthy that 
successful men in any line of work will offer 
similar comments and truisms, and sure 
enough, Herridge told us what has been 
preached by many producers and all budget 
men: hold down the cast of characters, the 
process shots and round-the-world progres- 
sion of plot (boy meets girl in London at 
Coronation, boy loses girl in Philadelphia 
at Army-Navy game, boy regains peripatetic 
girl in New Orleans at Mardi Gras parade; 
all events linked by footage of ships sailing, 
planes flying, cabs speeding). Generally, 
Herridge and others in the trade would cast 
a more favorable eye on boy-girl situation 
in front of two flats and a potted plant. 
There are fewer big-budget spectaculars 
being crafted than one would infer from 
reading the TV page of the local daily. 


News About Writers 


Pearl S. Buck’s first television play, “The 
Big Wave,” has been purchased by NBC. 
Plans are under way for a sixty or ninety- 
minute television production in color, prob- 
ably in the fall.... Recent announcements 
indicate that top TV dramas continue to 
attract motion picture investment. . . . “Doll 
Face,” by Jerome Ross, originally on ALCOA 
HouR, will be filmed by Universal... . 
Film rights to George Lefferts’ television 
play, “The Stake,” which was produced on 
KRAFT TELEVISION THEATRE, have been sold 
to Roger Corman, President of Palo Alto 
Productions, Hollywood. Lefferts will write 
the screen adaptation. A new color film 
series based on the Ten Commandments 
will be produced by Jess Oppenheimer. Top 
writers such as Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, and J. P. Marquand will be asked 
to write original stories based on the Com- 
mandments. .. . 

Old friend, Rod Serling, has set up an 
independent film company, together with 
Richard Widmark, to film Rod’s recent 
STEEL HOUR play, “Noon on Doomsday.” 
Good luck, Rod. 
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Herman Raucher, a young writer, about 
whom we enthused in these pages in May, 
shows promise of getting us off the hook, 
on which we hang for touting him as a 
brilliant success. He has gone right ahead 
and sold another play and has gotten hope- 
lessly but happily involved with three movie 
companies, one of whom will likely snare 
his services. We might add that he has 
abandoned subway riding and Brooklyn and 
moved into a mid-city apartment. 

Rumors of a big gold strike in the Holly- 
wood hills would seem to be well-founded. 
About the same time that Writers Guild of 
America announced that over a quarter of 
a million in re-run royalties has been col- 
lected for guild members under the old 
and recently superceded pact, Screen Gems, 
the Columbia subsidiary, announced that 
they are carrying 60 video scriptors on their 
payroll, an industry record. 


MARKET SURVEY 


Notes: Unless submitting through a liter- 
ary agent, don’t forget to write or phone 





for a release form before sending in your 
material. 

Shows listed use live production unless 
otherwise noted. 


New Markets 


Here is a Bid From An Agent: Talent 
Associates, 41 East 50 Street, New York, 
have announced that they are ready to 
represent new writers for the one-hour tele- 
vision drama market. Do not phone or visit. 
Write to Mr. Murray Susskind at the 
agency. 


KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR, NBC, alternate 
Tuesday, 9:30-10:30 p. m. Starting 7/3/56. 
Contact: Mrs. Marian Searchinger at Ash- 
ley-Steiner, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MU 8-8330. All material should be sub- 
mitted through a literary agent. Will use 
strong stories in television drama form. In- 
stead of the usual 3-act format, will present 
2-act plays. 


PLAYHOUSE 90,cBs, starting next fall. 
New York contacts: William Morwood, 485 





FREE Vhe valualhle brechure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s Digest. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 


writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. 


will become salable. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

**Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 








MALIBU 











GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 















































CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Selable Confessions 


Over 100 PLOTS of pa. published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: ‘‘Modern Romances,” ““True Confessions,’ 
“True Story 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 




























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE a, TYPING SERVICE 


. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


NO LUCK FINDING A 











PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain — If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s fre 
VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 
In Calif. 253 Holly: wood Blod., Hollywood 28 





CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


TYPING 


50c per thousand words 


ELIZABETH SCHACHINGER 
4325 Gunther Avenue 
Bronx 66, N.Y. 






















Consult us first on your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


Quicker Service * Better, Terms 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLE1 
HOUSE OF EDINBORO 


21 Edinboro St., Boston 11, Mass. 








Madison Ave., CBS, New York. JU 6-6000. 
To be produced by Martin Manulis on the 
West Coast. This is to be a series of ninety- 
minute dramas. About 50% of the shows 
will be based on contemporary published 
material, including plays. Among those al- 
ready planned is Maxwell Anderson’s play 
“Star Wagon.” Rights have also been 
obtained on the novel by Pat Frank entitled 
“Forbidden Area.” Will consider original 
hour-and-a-half TV scripts. Submission 
through literary agent only. 


STATE TROOPER. Western Detective series 
planned for the fall. Network not yet set. 
Will be handled by Thomas Bohen, MCA, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York. PL 
9-7500. 


Continuing Markets 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, CBS, Sun- 
days, 9:30-10:00 pm. (Film) Contact: 
Thomas Bohen, MCA, 598 Madison Ave., 
New York. PL 9-7500. Published short 
stories preferred. Occasionally, not often, 
original drama used. 


C. B. S. RADIO WORKSHOP, cBs, Fridays, 
8:30-9:00 pm. Contact: Paul Roberts, 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York. PL 
1-2345. Will accept for consideration half- 
hour radio scripts either from individual 
author or agent. 


JANE WYMAN SHOW, N.B.c, Tuesdays, 
9:00-9:30 pm. (Film) Contact: Thomas 
Bohen, MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York. PL 9-7500. Published short stories 
preferred. Original drama occasionally used. 


KRAFT TELEVISION THEATRE, NBC, 9:00- 



















EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 
See what famous writers are and do 
oe oe eK er 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 








Box 57275 Flint Station 


. that’s what | have 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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10:00 pm., Wednesdays. Contact: Ed Rice, 
J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. MU 3-2000. Receives material 
only through recognized literary agents, 
either as a regular admission or one espe- 
cially aimed at Kraft’s $50,000 Playwright’s 
Award. At the end of each quarter, the 
judges (Helen Hayes, Maxwell Anderson, 
and Walter Kerr) announce additional 
plays to be considered for the Award at 
the end of the year. Three more were re- 
cently named: “Good Old Charley Faye”, 
by David Karp; “Snapfinger Creek,” by 
William Noble; and “Paper Foxhole,” by 
James Elward. Contest covers plays pro- 
duced on KRAFT TV THEATER from November 
1, 1955, through October 31, 1956. 


MATINEE, NBC, Mondays through Fridays, 
3:00-4:00 pm. Contact: Ethel Frank, NBC, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. CI 7-8300. 
Top quality plays, both originals and adap- 
tations. Watch show for arena style pro- 
duction. 


PRODUCERS SHOWCASE, NBC, every 4th 





Monday, 8:00-9:30 pm. Submit through 
agent only. Address: Producers Showcase, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. This is an 
open market. However, the lineup of spec- 
taculars for the season—September 17, 
1956, through may 25, 1957—has already 
been announced, including the TV debut 
of the Old Vic players in “Romeo and 
Juliet” and Sadler’s Wells Ballet to be flown 
over from England to present “Cinderella.” 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS, NBC, 
Mondays, 9:30-10:30 pm. Contact: Kath- 
leen Rowan at the John Gibbs agency, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. PL 7-5959. Ac- 
cepting for consideration several page 
synopses. 


STAR STAGE, NBC, Fridays, 9:30-10:00 
pm. Both live and film. Contacts: Ted 
Apstein (live) and Thomas Bohen (film) 
at MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. 
PL 9-7500. Principal source of basic ma- 
terial is the published short story. Open 
to free-lance writers. Agent approach de- 
sirable. 








WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 


Ghost Writer. 





CHIEF GHOST 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES .. . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH .. . Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Write for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 














































































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











GET IN THE NEWEST AND RICHEST WRIT- 
ING FIELD NOW. I made $20,000 my first year 
free-lance writing documentary films. You can, 
too. Since Writer’s Digest told of my success 
last year, I’ve been deluged with letters and 
calls. For a limited time I’m sending out full 
information: complete instructions on how to 
write all types of documentaries, complete actual 
-_ used in production, names and addresses 
of 100 film companies in the business, and a 
can’t-miss method of breaking into the field. 
Send $2.00 for complete folio to Box V-2, Writ- 
er’s Digest. 


LOS ANGELES SHORT STORY WORK SHOP can 
accommodate a few new members. We meet for 
mutual benefit only, hence no fees. Continuous 
meetings since 1943. Du 4-7448. 


YOUNG IDEAS NEEDED. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce publication requires articles that are 
accurate and individualistic dealing with such 
topics as St. Lawrence Seaway, Natural Gas 
Pipe Lines, Toll Bridges and Roads. Non-fiction 
also considered providing it is keyed to busi- 
ness. Poems, Cartoons also purchased at fair 
rates providing the businessman’s angle is con- 
tained. Send manuscripts or inquiries to Mr. J 
Hofsess, National Steel Car Corporation, Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. All unused 
manuscripts will be returned, and all purchased 
material paid for promptly. 








ROOM, BOARD, QUIET HOME, beautiful setting, 
swimming, $25 week; no smoking, drinking. 
Alloway Farm, Spencerville, Maryland. 





BEST OFFER buys my successful mail-order busi- 
ness serving writers, contestants, hobbyists. 
L. S. Pattillo, Clanton, Alabama. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for Publishers! Write: NEWSCRAFT, WD-983 
East Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 








HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. 
$2. Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


PRESS CARD—Beautifual bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included, pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. Y. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of: English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” — Your columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 

from each peere More than 12,000 


da 
dailies and weeklies in . and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now, Gift Copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features’”’ included with Folio. American 
eatures Syndicate, Dept. 224, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


HYPNOTISM! COMPLETE BOOK LIST! Tape 
course. Other HELPFUL Books. All Subjects! 
State Needs. PERSONAL Reply. Philanthropic 
Library. Drawer 697-G, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


GUARANTEED, BLUE STEEL, double edged razor 
blades. $1.00 per hundred. $6.50 per thousand. 
Moore Sales Co., Box 237, Allerton, Iowa. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21” x 23”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 








SELLING CARTOONIST WANTS TRADE GAGS. 
Parisienne Translator Desires Research Writers, 
Artists, Composers . want to create? Co- 
operate. Novelty, moneymaker teams exchange 
balanced, friendly help. Send particulars, $1.00. 
Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 





FREE. One handwriting analysis per family, until 
August 15th. .Mail handwriting specimen, 
stamped, addressed envelope. Writer’s Digest, 
Box Number V-1. 





VACATION BY MAIL? Postcards, details avail- 
able. Letters remailed or received. 25c each. 
Washington, D. C. postmark! Confidential. Elea- 
nor Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 





PUBLISHER’S FREE INTRODUCTORY GIFT! 
Free copy ‘16 Keys to Successful Scenes’’ to 
any writer sending 37c mailing fee. RANCO 
ASSOCIATES, Box 1803, Knoxville, Tenn. 





PAST FIVE YEARS WD’S INDEXED with notes. 
—— 75c. Index, 67 Cobourg, Winnipeg, 
anada. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE. RECORDERS, TAPES. Radios. 
Phonographs. Catalogue. Towers, Box 155, Phila- 
delphia 5. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





LETTERS REMAILED by air from the Far 
7 25c coin. Norman, Box 2077, Fairbanks, 
aska. 





GAGWRITERS! CARTOONISTS! Know what the 
minor markets are using and have used. Read 
GAG SUMMARY monthly. Write Harry G. Har- 
ley, 185 James St., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, 
for free sample. 
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LITERATURE OF TOMORROW: Back numbers 
leading science fiction magazines. Postwar cop- 
ies ‘“‘Planet,’’ ‘“‘Other Worlds,’”’ ‘‘Weird Tales,’’ 
ete., three for $1.35. Complete price list free 
with order, alone ten cents. Fantasia Studio, La 
Fontaine, Indiana. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR I will send a seven- 

hundred word letter on Do’s and Don’ts and 

Eo peng 4 suggestions for the beginning humorist. 
Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, Mass. 


MAIL POSTCARDS spare time $200.00 monthly 
ssible. Six complete plans, 50c circular free. 
arold’s Service, Box 65, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


CANVAS MURAL of your your ranch or estate. Hand- 
painted. Write Guldseth, Box 984, Malta, Mon- 
tana, for information. 


AUTODYNAMICS. Unlocks your subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free amazing 
brochure. Box 847 (B2-7), Ocean Park, Calif. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ”? At At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. ‘ 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to help build shack 
and take rental thereof as payment. Children 
welcome. Leslie Davis, Harvard, Mass. 








MAKE WASHINGTON your library and research 
center—world’s finest facilities. Competent serv- 
ice: Sayper Associates, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


WRITE-WORK IN BOOMING MIAMI! Help- 
wanted columns airmailed $1. Remailings, 25c. 
Assignments handled. Darlene, Box 1061, Inter- 
national Airport, Miami 48, Fla. 








“BECKY’S CORSET” $2. House of Pettit, Box 
Murray Hill Station, New York, Sale: last 5 yrs. 
Digests $8. Postage 70c. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed wag 4 brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


THE ESSENCE OF EMERSON. Guiding Thoughts 
on Nature, Man, and God. $1. Unity of Know!l- 
edge Publications, 618 South 26th St, Arlington 
2, Virginia. 


GET INTO PRINT QUICKLY. 64-page book, 
“Short Story Hints,’”’ only 25c. Free information 
on Writers Sales Kit and Characterization. Blois, 
576 Riverdale, Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS! Flow of Creative Ideas Aug- 
mented and Accelerated—At Will! Possible? Yes, 
alleges hypnotist Nard King in amazing book, 
“How to Use Your Subconscious Powers.’’ Writ- 
er’s library ‘“‘must.’’ $2.00—delighted or — 
Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5-V, N.J 


GET THESE PROFITABLE SMALL BUSINESS 
PLANS; FREE Details. Stuart Printing Service, 
Box 115 W-3, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


FREELANCE LOW COST PUBLISHING explained 
—25c. FREE ARTISTS COPY ‘Trail of Memory”’ 
(from KEN MAYNARD folio) for cost packing- 

stage—l0c. Chanel Monaghan, 2386 Columbia 
lace, Los Angeles 26, California. 


a bs CAN COPY OR TRACE | CAR- 

S, you may earn up to 5.00 weekly, 

ae time, copying and duplicating comic car- 

toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


ADULTS. Write on vacation. Country Home Imp. 
Near village. Good rooms and ard. Quiet, 
restful, $21 week. E. Emerson, Schenevus, N. Y. 


USED CURTIS PLOTKEY wanted. Searles, 862 
South Oakland, Pasadena, Calif. 

































EARN UP TO $50 one paragraph. 65 buyers’ 
names, addresses, requirements $3.00 cash, money 
order. Robert de Jorio, Dept. WD, 468 Bellevue 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


MAIL RECEIVED FORWARDED, $3 month. Hedg- 
peth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 


WHODUNIT WRITERS—Information on criminal- 
istics, criminal psychology, and criminal investi- 
gation —— by an expert. Complete crimes 
with solutions described in detail for your 
—— story plots. Reasonable. Confidential. 
Prom What are your wants? L. C., Box 1277, 
San eee, California. 


YOUNG COUPLES READ: “Choosing the sex of 
your child.’’ Exposition Press; Your Bookstore. 


ALASKA AND YUKON TERRITORY information. 
2 questions $1.00. Special research at reasonable 
cost. Norman, Box 2077, Fairbanks, Alaska 


PLASTIC LAMINATING STARTING OUTFIT $1. 
Plans included. Rose Co., 130-D W. Victoria, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING—A valuable analysis of 
creative ~~ Highy we by editors, read- 
ers, $1. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Den- 
ver 23, — 


SONG WRITERS—Inspirational lyrics set to your 
songs without words. Music can inspire poetry 
just as poems inspire music. Write to: qua 
Alana, 644 Candlestick Rd., San Francisco 24, 
California, 


“A BETTER AND HAPPIER YOU,” 35c and 
stamp. ‘‘A Prayer For America and the World,’’ 
small offering pays printing (or stamps). M. 
Kirby, 1307 4th Ter. W., Birmingham 8, Ala. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS: Revealing ersonal 
analysis of your handwriting, showing character 
and personality traits. Must be satisfied or 
money refunded. $1.00. Helen Sears, Box 48, 
Madison, Georgia. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE MERCHANDISE MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS at home, unlimited possi- 
bilities. Barnes, Box 226-C, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join “The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.”’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write, ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’”’” Box 711, G. P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 























POETS—If you write Appealing Verse, Prayer or 
Inspiring Christian poems, write for our Two- 
Way Plan of book publication. Trinity Press, 
Post Office Box 9231, San Diego 9, California. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
Course. Sensational exercises, $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 4 





POSTCARDS re-airmailed from Florida’s capital, 
~ soe C. Liddle, P. O. Box 1023, Tallahassee, 
orida 





GHOSTWRITING: Short stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 53. Will Lozier. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


JOHN FRIEND — BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. $1.00 
a year, including subscription to Writer’s Bul- 
letin, Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 
California. 
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OREGON INFORMATION: 50c per question. Spe- 
cial research for reasonable fee. Postcards, 4 for 
$1.00. Fitzgerald, P.O. Box 481, Ashland, Ore. 





YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, pre- 
sent to station, sell to sponsor, I did it, so can 
you. Details $1. Lorrie, 241 West 108, NYC 25. 





SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
RAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to help you 
sell. 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


MAKE WASHINGTON your mail and office ad- 
dress. $10 quarterly. Sayper Associates, 426 Port- 
land Building, Washington 5, D. C 





WHY NOT SEND YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





SPEECHES, THEMES, expertly composed. Any 
chemical formula, $3.00. Information on any- 
thing, $1.00 per question. Ford Thompson, 9900 
Parkgate Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 





ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEER. $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible. Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 56. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad page 80. Keenan. 





FROM CANADA—Remails 25c, local post cards, 
souvenirs, etc. June Birtley, 36 Aldwych Ave., 
Toronto 6, Canada. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter 
Ed Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 





“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” Magazine teaches how 
to sell by mail. 2 issues lic. Box 84-WD, New 
York 12, N. Y. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. 





DEEP SOUTH REMAILING 25c. Special Rates 
Volume, Box 204, Columbus, Mississippi. 





THE AWAKENING VALUE 
of The Wizardry of Words 


Here is a reader’s impression of this stimulating book: 


“I skimmed through skeptically at first . . . interest 
slowed me down . . . consideration biought me to a 
halt . . . appreciation made me backtrack to start anew 
(as I know I will do periodically henceforth) . . . well 
worth $1 in its awakening value alone . . . or $100 for 
that matter.’’ You, too, will appreciate the ‘‘awaken- 


ing value’ of The Wizardry of Words, an inspiring 48- 
page book containing 111 clues to the secrets of writing 
power revealed by the great masters. Send for it to- 


day ... $1 
A. C. BELDEN 


394-WD Pacific Ave. Sen Francisco 11, Calif. 
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How Not To Fizzle The Finale 


(Continued from page 25) 


REVERSAL END presents the exact anti- 
thesis of the opening. If the boy and girl 
are feuding and fighting, they wind up lov- 
ing; if the villain is on top at first, he’s 
defeated at the end, etc. 

All character regeneration and come-to- 
realize stories have this wind-up, with the 
protagonist reversing his character-trait, 
philosophy, mood, opinions, or thoughts. 
The main danger here is obviousness. If 
you meet a miserly, misanthropic main- 
character like Scrooge squeezing shillings 
and hating humanity at Christmas, you 
know there’ll be a reversal ending. The 
only suspense must be achieved in how 
and why he changes. If the hero in a 
religious magazine starts out as an agnostic 
or atheist you know there has to be a re- 
versal end. Since your reader looks for 
something he doesn’t know, you must give 
him original action, theme, character, or 
incident. 

Today’s stories indulge in frequent re- 
versals. At the beginning of William Heu- 
man’s Post story, “Good-By Brooklyn,” Al, 
who’s never left Brooklyn in his life, re- 
fuses to buy a Long Island tract house and 
become a slave to grass and weeds. He 
dreads commuting and leaving Brooklyn’s 
baseball atmosphere until he realizes how 
much his wife and kids want the house. 
Deciding he can root for the Dodgers any- 
where, and pushing a lawnmower will help 
him lose weight, so he calls realtor Benson: 


“Put aside one o’ them houses you ain’t 
even built,” I say. “We'll be out tomorrow 
to make a down payment.” 

When I put down the phone I see the 
bedroom door opening slowly and then 
Myrtle is standing there and she’s been 
crying. 

“Al,” she says. “Dear Al.” 

So what’s a little grass? You know what 
I mean? 


Good characterization, fresh color or pre- 
mise, help keep reversal endings from being 
too pat, obvious, or anemic. 




















GIMMICK END uses an object, word, idea, 
or any specific device as a gimmick. Of all 
endings this is usually planned and written 
first. Almost any tidbit of information or 
thing can be used if it truly affects plot 
and characters and is baked into the story, 
not just tacked on at the end. In short, 
the story couldn’t be without it.” 

Gimmicks are used in all types of stories, 
from the pulps to the top slicks. Atlantic 
has featured several lately, including the 
funnyman’s plot to kill his boss by telling 
him jokes that will make him laugh hard 
enough to burst a tumor in his aorta. 

In a Collier’s short, ““A Woman’s Place,” 
the divorcee-narrator envies happily-di- 
vorced Martha Tye, who is gay, charming, 
gracious-living without a man, that is, she 
envies Martha’s buoyant happiness until 
the end: 


Martha was saying something about what 
a pleasure it was to go to bed and not have 
to worry about the moods and habit of a 
husband, when my eyes suddenly struck a 
small pillow among the big pillows on her 
bed. It was a tiny, white linen baby pillow 
and across it in stitches of pale-blue thread 
was No Tears. 


Whatever your ending, it shouldn’t be 
skimpy, leaving too much for the reader to 
figure out; it shouldn’t be overloaded with 
pedantically presented information and de- 
scription. Nor should it ramble on after 
solving a major problem; or focus on minor 


characters, telling what happened to the © 


main actors. Don’t leave the character- 
relationship and philosophy the same as in 
the beginning, or give away the solution 
before it happens. 

Every story has several possible endings. 
Select the one that satisfies, fits the mood 
and subject-matter, springs a surprise, is 
logical according to characterization and in- 
spires the reader with a promise. It must 
tie up all the loose ends and harvest all 
the dramatic and emotional seeds you’ve 
planted in the beginning and cultivated in 
the middle. 

You'll be better able to do this if you 
use your first fresh inspiration to plan your 
ending first. Then you'll be working like 
many professionals who write the final 
scenes before starting a story. 


Crime Fact Markets 


Note: The following market list covers only the 
crime fact field per se. However, as Bradford 
Jones mentions in the article—top general in- 
terest magazines like The Post use an occasional 
crime-fact piece, and there is also considerable 
use of this type of material in the men’s true 
adventure field. (See April W.D. for market list 
on this.) 


Brookside Enterprises, P.O. Box 411, Free- 
port, Long Island, publishes three fact-crime 
magazines which are all bi-monthlies. They are 
Detective Cases, Police Files and Police Dragnet 
Cases. Managing Editor, Edwin Johnson writes: 

“While we are interested in all types of true 
crime material, the emphasis of course is on mur- 
der cases with a solution. 

“For Police Files and Police Dragnet Cases, 
material should be as current as possible; for 
Detective Cases we like slightly older cases which 
have the complete story, from murder, through 
investigation and trial to conviction. Occasionally 
we will buy a worthwhile or off-beat piece on 
historical crimes. 

“We definitely prefer “as-told-to” stories and 
make individual arrangement with the author for 
by-line payment. As for taboos, we prefer stories 
with adult victims and killers, not children. We 
will not buy fiction-style, first-person anonymous 
stories. Style and dramatic handling, as usual, 
can best be evaluated by study of the magazine. 
We think our writers produce top-notch, pro- 
fessional copy and want to continue to buy simi- 
lar material. 

“We do assign stories, but only to writers of 
proved ability and reliability. The best chance 
for others is the off-beat case, the under-publi- 
cized case, or the older case. Length depends on 
merit of the case, ranges from 2,000 to 6,500, 
with 3,500 to 4,000 preferred. Payment is on 
publication and varies according to length and 
currency of case, from $50 to $100. Photographs 
are an absolute must. Payment is $5 per, on pub- 
lication. Contributors should query before send- 
ing scripts.” 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. The two magazines here 
are Front Page Detective and Inside Detective. 
They are monthlies and are both edited by Car- 
mena Freeman, who writes: 

“At present we are not encouraging free lanc- 
ers because most of our material is submitted by 
our regular correspondents who write exclusively 
for us and are assigned to specific sections of the 
country. We do, however, give fast and fair 
attention to any unsolicited material that comes 
in the crime field and have taken on a few new 
writers who came to us strictly out of the blue. 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquires. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’E DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





— 
< 
no 


Name 


Address . 


City sess State 
fae ee ew ae ae eee ee eB eB ee Oe eee eee eee ee 
*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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“For the free lancer who has never sold us 
before the best type of story to submit is (a) the 
crime article, current, loaded with anecdote. For 
instance, we have carried successful pieces on 
speed traps, blackmail, the insanity plea, etc. 
Prefer to be queried. Also the off-trail crime 
story that revolves around some peculiar quirk 
in police work or in the criminal’s make-up that 
depends on the writer’s insight and gift for 
building a story. Something that might ordinarily 
not make the front pages, since the big stories 
will have been assigned to our regular corre- 
spondents. We are also interested in excellent 
character sketches on police officers, crime ex- 
perts or criminals. 

“All of our material is extremely current. We 
rarely carry an old case and those that we do 
carry are assigned from the office. We never 
carry an as told to story. It is either the author’s 
third person account or a straight by-line. 

“We are not interested in salacious material. 
Just recently we have started carrying stories 
dealing with Negro victims or Negro killers. 
These stories must have heavy national appeal 
(Till case) to warrant publication. We do not 
carry the old formula detective story used in so 
many of the fact detective magazines. We have 
no set style, but suggest that anyone interested 
in submitting a story to us make a thorough 
study of the magazine first. 





Most of our stories run 3,500-4,000 words. We 
place no restrictions on our writers if they feel a 
story warrants considerably more or less wordage. 
We pay $200 on acceptance. This is for a full 
length piece. Shorter stories are paid for accord- 
ing to merit on a sliding basis ranging from $75 
to $150. We want dramatic crime photos. Prefer 
5x7 glossies, but frequently accept any available 
photo that illustrates story to best advantage.” 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., puts out two bi-monthlies—Real 
Detective and Headquarters Detective. Associate 
Editor, Patricia Sabin, writes: ““We are interested 
almost exclusively in murder cases. Stories must 
be extremely current. Very rarely use “oldies.” 
We try for at least 3 or 4 first person stories per 
issue. No specific taboos. 

“Style and dramatic handling can best be ex- 
plained by looking at the book. We always assign 
stories. Average length of stories is 3,500-4,500 
words. We pay for material on acceptance and 
want pix of principles involved, and action type 
shots. Pay from $7.50-$10.00 per picture used.” 
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Official Detective Stories, 400 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa., is interested in true 
detective stories of current investigations, the 
more timely the better, and preferably with three 
or more suspects. 

Editor Harry Keller says: “We value the story 
elements of mystery and suspense highly. The 
length of the material depends on the strength 
of the case, told without padding. Stories are 
paid on acceptance. All photographic prints used, 
apart from those coming from the established 
news services, are paid at $5.00 a print.” 


Photo Parade, Inc., 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y., puts out two quarterlies, Amaz- 
ing Detective and Complete Police Cases, and is 
interested in seeing material from free lance 
writers. Robert Levee edits these. Wants material 
on murder cases and narcotics rackets—only 
timely material—no oldies. No taboos. Length of 
material should be 3,000 to 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment 3c per word on acceptance. Photos wanted. 


Skye Publishing Company, Inc., 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., puts out a whole half- 
a-dozen crime-fact titles—all bi-monthlies and all 
edited by Bill Guy. Here are the titles: True 
Crime, True Mystery, Police Detective, Women 
in Crime, Crime Confessions, Special Detective. 
Busy Bill writes: 

“We are interested in seeing material from 
free lance writers, though we also work with reg- 

' 


ular staff writers. Our greatest need at present is 
for material for Women In Crime. We prefer re- 
cent cases, preferably within last ten years. We 
are overstocked with ‘classic’ and famous his- 
torical cases of crime. 

“We'd like to see some ‘different’ exposé arti- 
cles: no character-assassination pieces, but inside 
prison conditions, exposés of official graft and 
corruption, clever rackets and con games, sin 
cities, prefer strong woman angle. Need first- 
person confessions of criminals and as-told-tos. 

“In crime cases, we prefer suspense or mystery 
element though in headline cases this is not 
necessary. Payment varies but is immediate on 
acceptance. We prefer to see photos with cases 
and payment is extra for them. Prefer dramatic 
shots. Length for cases and exposés 2,000-5,000 
words. 

In True Mystery, we use some foreign and un- 
solved cases and definitely require suspense- 
mystery element here. Cases with strange back- 
grounds, bizarre circumstances, Poe-like quality 
used. Most of our exposés go into True Crime 
and we buy some ‘borderline’ crime exposé ma- 
terial for that magazine, i. e.: Prostitution, nudist 
colonies, stag movies, etc.” 


Sterling Group, Inc., 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Ruth Beck heads three 
bi-monthlies—Crime Detective, Confidential De- 
tective Cases and Homicide Detective. Require- 
ments for all three magazines are the same and 





When you are a writer... 


Jy-6 








you want to be everywhere at once to write the stories that 
are lived and dreamed every day. 

WRITER'S DIGEST goes with you everywhere . 
you write and sell the stories that you create. Every month 
WRITER'S DIGEST brings you together with the editors that 
buy your stories; with other writers who have succeeded 
and tell you how they did it. And nobody tracks down the 
markets like wo. 

The last six issues of WRITER’S DIGEST have featured Writing 
the Western, Outlining the Novel, The Confessions, Men’s 
True Adventure and Feature Writing. And always the 
markets—New York Markets, Chicago Markets, West Coast 
Markets, Washington Markets. 

Coming up in WRITER’S DIGEST are articles on juvenile writ- 
ing, poetry, the picture story, agents, and subsidy publishing. 
And of course the markets, large and small. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ————~> 


If you don’t like the first three issues, drop us a card and 
we'll refund your money in full. 


You may also send a friend a copy at our expense. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 


words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








CRITICISM 


For more than 35 years Writer's Di- 
gest has been criticising manuscripts. 


Our individual service includes: 
@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 


Rates: 


Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each additi- 
tional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a ‘blue pencil” criticism. 
Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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contributions from free lancers are welcome. 
Ruth Beck adds: 

“We want murder cases, about 3,000 words, 
which involve good detective work and include 
a woman principal. Cases of women criminals are 
preferred. Stories need not be current, but should 
not go back later than the 40s. Payment is made 
on acceptance. Good art must be available. The 
quality of the photos, the action, the emotions 
they portray—are most important. Quantity of 
pix is a secondary consideration. 

‘We are also interested in articles, about 1,000 
words, on techniques of crime detection.” 


True Police Cases, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., is edited by Joseph Corona who 
writes: 

“True Police Cases is open territory for free- 
lance writers. We are, however, particularly in- 
terested in receiving story ideas and material 
from newspapermen and women; we feel that 
their close association with current crime cases 
makes them reliable and up to the minute on 
criminal events, plus affording them the advan- 
tage of daily contact with law-enforcement offi- 
cials. Our stories require an impartial treatment 
of the accused and—more important—an accu- 
rate presentation of the facts, so that there can 
be no comeback in the event that the accused is 
acquitted. 

“We are interested in any story that contains 
a fair degree of mystery and suspense; but it 
must have in it outstanding detective work. The 
ideal murder story is one in which the victim or 
victims are colorful, respectable individuals (the 
common, skid-row characters don’t appeal to 
our readers); there should be a certain degree of 
violence in the crime (rape, strangling, assault, 
etc.) ; mystery as to ‘whodunit’ comes next; fol- 
lowed by shrewd deduction and investigation 
work on the part of the police and the district 
attorney; last, there should, wherever possible, 
be the slayer’s verbatim confession, so that the 
reader may get the killer’s own explanation for 
his misdeeds. The formula is routine, but the 
writer’s skill in dramatizing the situations is 
what makes the difference between a good and 
a bad story. The lead is important: the writer 
should set the scene as forcefully as possible to 
grip the reader’s interest. This applies to all 
stories, whether they deal with murder, narcotics, 
vice exposés, or the like. Suspense, mystery and 
police work are the keynotes. 

“True Police Cases is interested in both timely 
stories and older classics; however, we prefer that 
they not be crimes committed earlier than 1930. 
We are not interested in historical pieces. Only 
in those older cases where the photographs are 
not dated are we interested. 

True Police Cases pays $50 to $75 for special 
by-liners; however, this sum is paid directly to 
the author and it remains for him to make what- 
ever financial arrangements he desires with the 
by-liner. We prefer to remain completely out of 
the picture in all negotiations between the writer 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


Wolseley a 
Chasseters Make Your Story.... 3.75 


Free — Writing for a Living. 2.75 


Kearney 
How to Write for Money........ 1.50 
ooajor bs 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique...........- 4.00 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
lwoo 
Practical Guide to Successful 
EE clas po nceen econ 2.00 
Lait 
Science-Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
de Cam 
Successful Interviewing.........- 3.75 
Harra 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Reid se 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing for Ge NE. i-560s0055 3.00 
Berange 
a = a nn Sa tedta reais 1.50 
Writing of Fiction, The......... 4.00 
offman 
MT BOR once ccasceeossos 2.75 
eredith . 
Your Creative Power........... 4.95 
sborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
ME Ss cinicn vipiaiers . 5.00 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article Writing for 


DE ain aud dn ga giaceteeesin 3.95 
Lederer 

Technique in Article Writing. ... 3.50 

ailey 

Write for Trade Journals........ 2.50 
Harrison 

Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Campbell 

CARTOONING 

a errr 4.00 
Priscilla 

How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 

How to Write Jokes............ 2.00 


eznic 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology.... 5 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4. 

Soderman & O’Connell 
Writing Detective and Mystery 


UN fcraiiews oo nee ecauness 3.00 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
canes Boek Pidld..........000% 3.50 
oloy 
Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 3.00 
hitney 


JULY 


BOOK SPECIAL 





Introduction to Cartooning 


Taylor 


The standard reference book for 


beginners. 
Special price ........ 
(regular price $5.00) 





$3.00 


ee Se Se ee Se SD ee Se SS GS eS oe Ge oe oe, 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 


SEEN 1.00 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
| Sarr 2.00 
Writer’s Market ........sese00 4.00 
Jones & Mathieu 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.00 
Burac 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
Komroff 
Novel in — re 3.00 
O’ Har. 
Technique “< the Novel......... 2.00 
zzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Piyestahe I a ciscaiv ese see 3.00 
Van Druten 
wa on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Summer’ a cutecmenpensive 1.45 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. 2.00 
amilton 
a OD ee 3.00 
immons 
36 ——— BND. Sicceees 2.50 
oltt 
Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.75 
Campbell 


POETRY AND VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
oblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
Wood 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.50 
Hillyer 


POETRY AND VERSE 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 6.00 


00 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 


WE GG ton cdawchdvecnn oad 1.00 
Barr 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.50 
rmour 


22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 














SELECTED By the editors of 
WritTer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 








REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry and Van den Bark 


Dictionary of American Proverbs. 6.00 


Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 


Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
Nicholson 


PR TI vicesck sss acaecews's 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
See ee 1.50 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder...... 1.00 
se i nee 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed ........-0c00% 6.00 
CS ee 3.75 
Weed DOE kn ncc vc rviccevionses 4.95 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing............. 2.00 
Tremaine 


Short Story Writing for a Profit. 2.00 


Blackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.75 
lwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
ei 
Writing go Fiction....... 3.50 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Jollett 


TV AND RADIO 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 


BU. ici escnncessenesses 5.50 
How to Write for ‘Television. . oo See 
Kaufman 
TOE, BONDS soi cdescccdasios 3.75 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing ............. 3.50 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling.. 5.75 
oberts 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
Seldes 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Jy-6 


Payment of $ enclosed 




















































MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised. 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 





SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel, 
Article Writing. Study under your own super- 
vision. Each $15.00. Free Information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P.O. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 











PUBLISH and PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


We will not only produce a volume you'll be proud of 

—beautifully crafted, excellently edited and handsomely 

styled—but you get “EXTRA PROFIT” the Archer way. 
Inquiries and manuscripts invited 


ARCHER HOUSE, INC., Dept. W.6, 246 Sth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





NOT ACCEPTING ANY NEW ACCOUNTS! 


CLOSED FOR VACATION 
WILL RE-OPEN OCTOBER 15, 1956 


HAROLD DU MONTIER 
RT. No. 2; BOX 38, DEPT. WD; GREENFIELD, MASS. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to epee new writers and help 
them gain recognition. ou are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your ~~ Shots tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn h _ we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s fre 
VANTAGE ‘PRESS, ‘inc., band W. 31 St., New York 1 
vod bBlva., Hotlywuud 26 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 











in Udi}. 











and the by-liner—we merely furnish the regu- 
lation release form which we require. 

“We do not use stories involving colored per- 
sons, teen-agers; perversion and crimes in which 
one member of a family kills another. We steer 
away from open-and-shut cases in which the 
culprit is known within a matter of minutes or a 
few hours after the crime has been committed; 
we don’t often use husband/wife killings unless 
there is a triangle involved and the photo of the 
‘other’ woman is available. Straight hold-ups, 
stickup killings and rape cases are out. 

“True Police Cases prefers the anecdotal style 
of writing as against the straight reportorial; we 
like colorful phrases and a sprightly style of 
storytelling that can be developed through dia- 
logue and dramatic settings—however, since we 
are a fact-detective magazine, we avoid fiction- 
izing. What words are put in the mouth of an 
official must appear realistic and authentic. 

“We assign cases to authors; we strive always 
to get firsthand, on-the-scene coverage in crime 
cases; that is why we encourage newspapermen 
and women. Whenever a crime breaks in a cer- 
tain locale, we immediately assign a local writer 
to cover it for us. 


“Stories range from 4,000 to 9,000 words. We 
are not interested in short filler features or items. 

“Pay is from $150 to $350 for stories and fea- 
tures. Extra payment is made for photographs 
used. We pay for manuscripts on acceptance. 

“True Police Cases uses from six to twelve 
photos with each story published. We prefer the 
regular 8x10 glossy prints, but smaller pictures 
are acceptable, if they are clear. We cannot use 
mats, newspaper photo-clips or cuts. We pay 
from $5 to $10 per photo used.” 





Inspiration 
Today I found the perfect place 
To think up fiendish horror plots 
Of blinding lights and racking pain, 
Of probing instruments and lots 
Of others too depraved to name— 
All guaranteed to raise the hair 
Of readers who can stand the pace: 
Today I graced the dentist’s chair. 
Colin Fletcher. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Your ey handled in attractive, 
form. 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $10 00. yo carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed fiat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 


professional 











SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHOR 
a salable short-short, will be m 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal 
mailed free of charge to < writers seriously interested in se this type fiction. 


elements in writing 
- ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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of expression. 


correspondence. 


How to “Make 


“ . . While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of homework, it is one of the few 
arts of which much can be taught by 





Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author, Says 


“I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


Crime Pay” 


Free Offer Shows How We Can Help You Succeed 


Read What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Graduate Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
| of the all-time greats in 
science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my career.” 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of infor- 
mation in your lessons, 
covering all phases of 
writing, plus the utmost 
in help from excellent in- 
structors, leaves no ques- 
tion about writing techniques. I haven't 
completed the course yet, but I wouldn't 
have my check for an article if it weren't 
for the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
: Palmer course I sold two 
stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. ‘“‘They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter. 
a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 
it. But with the continued help I am 
receiving from the Palmer staff I know 
I'll be lucky again.” 






You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize 
the consistent popularity of such stories. The larg- 
est, highest-pay magazines publish lots of them. 
Both hard-cover books and pocket books use a high 
percentage of mysteries. As for TV and radio- 
research proves they are tops in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are 
constantly searching for more writers, new writers, 
more good suspense stories—opportunities for you, 
as a writer, to make money writing especially in 
this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the 
very elements in Palmer Fiction Training that have 
helped Palmer students succeed for 30 years. 

Learn From Professional Writers 

Your instructor, an active professional writer 
himself, will show you how to put life, action, real 
salability into your stories. He will show you how 
to strengthen your weak points—capitalize on your 
strong ones. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may “cash in” 
on your opportunities, we make this generous free offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you can 
“learn by doing,” and typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the work, plus 40-page book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing your 
opportunities. Send for your Free Lesson Material and 
Book. Better send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


cet Since 1917 
Approved: National Home Study Council 





















1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-76 | Approved 
for 
; Hollywood 28, Calif. Veterans 
Fated : Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-76 


FREE Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art of 

ng Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call 
e print clearly. 
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Address 


City Zone State 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
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My Clients Get 
Their. Books Published 


HEY HAVE BEEN getting them 
published for two decades. But 
what is so phenomenal about 


that? 


In an office where success is an every- 
day business, one doesn’t declare a holi- 
day or stage a press conference every 


time a new contract is signed. 


In the column to your right is a list 
of names. They are a few of the writers 
whose first books have been published 


as a direct result of my assistance. 


Other new titles will be released this 
year. But you aren't likely to get any 
flash bulletins when it happens, since we 
always work toward success and are 


never startled by it. 


If you would like to have pub- 
lication, write today for my 
free brochure entitled BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It explains 


how to turn your book success- 





Writers Who Didn’t 
Argue With Success 


MARGARET H. BROWN 
MARY CARNEY THIELMANN 
CHARLES WILLIS HOWE 
WILLIAM H. BRITIGAN 
MARGARET ERNSBERGER 
E. SHAW CUNNINGHAM 
MAE M. VANDER BOOM 
SARAH POLLARD WARE 
MAMIE PETERS CALL 
DR. E. A. SHAFFER 
ESTHER L. RUNYAN 
LOUIS CARROZZI 
BERNARD EDERER 
ROBERT DEHART 

IVERS McCRARY 

AGNES O’NEILL 

MANUEL BUAKEN 

OLIVE CARR 














POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH. CALIF. 














